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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Axorner impediment to the resumption of the proceedings in the 
C ss at Vienna has occurred: early in the week it was under- 
stood that the Russian penipleation would not receive his final 
instructions until the 15th of this month. The understanding still 

ils that it is Russia who is to decide whether it shall be peace 
@r war ; and with the prolonging of her consultations the antici- 
pations of are decidedly declining. 

The instructions of the Ottoman Porte to its representative at 
the Conference—if the anonymous now circulated under 
Soa dover tion may be taken as genuime—also indicate that the 
f deliberations, should they be peaceful, will be protracted 
to a gfeat length. We say the representative of Turkey, because 
in point of fact, whatever titles may be used in the translation of 
the instrtietions, Turkey has not coftstituted her. diplomatists in 
the Congress plenipotentiaries; they only have power to watch 

ings, and to report them to the Government at Constan- 
— They are peculiarly enjoined to watch over any pro- 
s that shall be made for the administration of the Principal- 
ities, the ing of the Dardanelles, and the immunities of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey, in order to defend the independence 
and sovereign rights of the against the internal intervention 
ef friends as well as Russia. This precaution on the part of the 
Porte s well for the intelligence of that Government, and 
eannot fairly be condemned. But since the Turkish representa- 
tives have to refer all questions to their Government, and since a 
elaim is advanced that an project for the settlement of those 
uestions shall be submit the Porte before being offered for 

e acceptance of Russia, it follows that the proceedings at Vienna 
must be protracted by the introduction of those references to Con- 
stantinople and those preliminary “ discussions” between the 
Allies and their protégé. 

__ The prolongation of the diplomatic as well as military proceed- 
ings is having its effect amongst ourselves. Many, including 
some who are in a position to possess high influence and to exercise 
it, are becoming tired of the war, and are inclining to sympathize 
with those who object to all intervention in the affairs of forei 
Our Government is threatened with the rise and in- 
teeeeenee at seo loteraretes "ee ol The onan yn which 
party act are plausible ; ways posse a certain 
degree ; and they ean be carried out when a sufficient 
number embers shall be! + 4. ee —— 7 ar me 9 to 
a ow eeaet, ng off the dignities of our 
ambassadorial establishments, and in converting ts exester to 
the purely mercantile firm which would be consistent with their 
view of independence. 


The reports from the Crimea continue to be cheering so far as 
they relate to the condition of our army ; but they must be cheer- 
ing also to the Russian Government so far as they relate to the 
condition of the fortifications and the garrison at Sebastopol. 
The two-hours armistice which was granted for the purpose of 
turying the dead, afforded an opportunity of coming closer to the 
enemy under circumstances that Frcilitated a tranquil observation; 
atid the Russians certainly seem themselves to have been tranquil 
and comfortable enough. “The accounts concur in strengthening a 
doubt whether the taking of the fortress will not be more difficult 
now than it was when the Allies first sat down before it. There 
appears to have been only one reason for attempting to persevere 
with the siege: not the necessity of pressing a question that can- 
not be settled in the Conference of Vienna—the ultimate disposi- 
tion of Sebastopol—but the difficulty of retreating until something 








the Moniteur. It is to acertain extent a plain account, very con- 
sistent with the less perfect reports given by our own official pa- 
_ and by Ministers in Parliament. It avows that the Emperor 
apoleon took a large share in originating and directing the cam- 
xgu in the East, at least in regard to its general objects. There 
is, however, more ‘nam one important hiatus in the published 
statement. The Emperor presented i the Generals three main 
alternative objects to be pursued,—to meet the Russians on the 
Balkan, to land at Odessa or some other part of Russian territory, 
or to seize upon the Crimea; and a sketch of operations was 
Sheer for each plan. In undertaking the Crimean expedition, the 
rst idea was to establish the basis of general operations at Kaffa, 
ants tages from Sebastopol, cutting off Russian reinforcements 
by the Caucasus and the Sea of Azoff, and occupying the strategie 
centre of the Crimea, od 1: and it remains to be explained 
why that plan was set aside. is is one of the marked omissions 
in the memoir. The reader is left in doubt how far the Generals 
departed from the instructions, and how far therefore they are 
answerable for the failure of the enterprise. The failure is dis- 
tinetly admitted. But, while making that confession, the state- 
ment in the Moniteur constitutes in effect a solemn disclaimer. 
It is implied that a large part of the responsibility remains with 
General St. Arnaud, who is alike removed from further interfer- 
ence or from human accountability. From this formal note upon 
the past we gather that the French Government considers itself in 
a position to turn over a new leaf: some change of action is indi- 
cated, possibly in the direction of the original instructions,—that 
is, more _— military operations, instead of perseverance in a 
siege that every day appears to render more difficult. The memoir 
also seems distinctly to admit or to proclaim the fact, that the 
Freneh army labours under the want sometimes charged i 
our own want ofa “head.” France, with all her mi 
ies, has not yet. shown herself to possess upon that field a mi- 
commander equal to her fame. It is rather remarkable that 
this great tribute to public opinion should be put forward in 
France. From our official men, military or civil, with all the 
supplemental speeches in Parliament, we have had no such ful- 
ness of information, nothing that —?. the Government so dis- 
tinctly en rapport with the people. This frank rendering of an 
account by an irresponsible Government shows at once that there 
existed a state of feeling in France which rendered an apologetic 
explanation necessary; and that the explanation is considered to 
be an advantage in laying out the = for the ulterior action 
of the Government, which finds it desirable to carry the French 
people along with the Emperor. 





Easter is the season chosen for a new émeute ecclesiastical in 
the fashionable West, and again the church of St. Paul’s Knights- 
bridge is the scene. There have been two acts to the new tragi- 
comedy. First, under the auspices of Mr. Liddell, there was a 
solemn placing of flowers in the church during the ceremonies of 
Easter; a formal removing of those flowers by the churchwardens 
and some of the congregation; and a replacement of the same. 
Next there was the election of churchwardens, at which the re- 
verend incumbent presided as chairman, though he refused to take 
cognizance of the proceedings in opposition to his own views. The 
lay meeting undertook to pass a censure on him for his conduct at 
the altar, but they did not deal with his temporal conduct as 
chairman. The minister of that parish so carries on his ministry, 
that his parishioners, oy a majority, pronounced his conduct of 
the service to be “ highly offensive”: its spiritual influence may 
be estimated. There is almost a smell of brimstone in the discord 
that riots in this ves Flowers may be harmless and even use- 

ul ornaments to religious observance, where they are accepted by 
the people, and where they harmonize and strengthen the general 
expression of the dominant feeling; but when travelled priests 
seek to force usages inherited by the artistic Italians from their 
forefathers in the pre-historic ages, their spiritual efforts have no 
result but to call forth a vulgar brawl over the properties of the 
theatre, and Christianity is draggled in the dirt under the feet of 
the combatants. Both sides are disgraced; but the moral blame 
rhaps lies heaviest on the Py vagy byt in renewing the com- 
at, are evading their stated duties and the positive instructions 
of their Bishop. 


Probably within a few hours of the time that the Russian pleni- 
potentiaries receive their instructions to proceed for Dao or war, 
our ally the Emperor of the French will pass by Boulogne and 
Dover from the Tuileries to Windsor Castle, accompanied by his 
beautiful Empress. The visit occupies the foremost place in the 
preparations at Windsor; it fills the bosoms of expectant Alder- 








be done to ve the dam tige of our arms. 
Some light is thrown see the pe t as well as the past by a | 


memoir issued, under the sanction of the French Government, in 


men in the city of London, who stand forth as it were an inde- 
pendent power reciprocating alliances with the Emperor; and 
nothing else is talked of in Paris. There it has y the best 
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effects : except the Fusionists and perhaps the Confusionists, all 
are er either to see Napoleon consolidating his strength, or 
the English alliance receive new ties. Something beyond the cere- 
monial is looked for, and pe s with justice. Not that the first 
visit of Napoleon the Third to this country after he left it as Louis 
Napoleon, with the memory of some things that have happened in 
: the interval, can be a journey of unmixed pleasure. If he 
Wears an ops crown upon his brow, it is impossible to efface 
from the sight of Englishmen the stain of blood left upon it by the 
fingers that placed it there. But, indeed, we are not preparing to 
receive Louis Napoleon—it is the Emperor of the French; the 


man who, by whatsoever means, represents the Wear-b --+ 
that notinn hain ~ % ° —~ saeumum MBUIUL 5 


=v souvis vey xor the tirst time, after a long interval, in per- 
fect alliance with this country. No memories, therefore, need 

ualify the cordial welcome that we give to the reigning Emperor. 

e know something more of the circumstances and personages of 
the oy d’état since it happened ; and it now seems possible that 
some of the responsibilities which have been popularly left with 
the Emperor should be consigned, with other responsibilities, 
to an adventurer now removed from accountability on this earth. 
Napclsoi may have sanctioned that coup d’état in Paris which 
suecceded better than St. Arnaud’s other coup in the distant 
Crimea; but possibly he was not cognizant of all the worst 
and most revolting details. His experience of his accomplice, 
both in Paris and in the East, must have opened his eyes to 
some important circumstances connected with his possession of 
sovereign power. France has an army in the East, which is 
denied its victories, perhaps weakened in its discipline, for want 
of the Generals whose genius it knows; while the Generals whom 
France recognizes as keeping up the race of her military leaders 
are pining, exiles, in a neutral land. In visiting the metropolis 
of his penny ally, Napoleon will at once ascertain and rivet the 
strength upon which his throne is founded. And thaps in that 
experience he may catch some ideas not useless for his return. 
Should a hint be conveyed to him, for instance, touching those 
Generals whom he so much wants, both the army and the glory 
of France might profit by the idea, 










































































Che Cuntt. 
Tur Court newsman records nothing beyond the usual out-door exercises, 
riding, driving, and walking, which Queen Victoria and her husband de- 
light in, away from the smoke and bustle of London. 

The Countess of Neuilly called on her Majesty yesterday. 

The guests of the Queen during this quiet week at Windsor have in- 
cluded the Prince of Leiningen, Colonel Dennis, commanding the Ninety- 
fourth Regiment, Lord Palmerston, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir James 
Clark, and Captain Macdonald R.N. 








Che Abeteogpalis. 

The annual Easter banquet at the Mansionhouse, on Monday, was 
attended by the Duke of Cambridge, but only by one Cabinet Minister, Sir 
Say Lewis. The other guests included the Bishop of Oxford, Admiral 
De Chabannes, Sir Hamilton Seymour, the Ministers of America, Turkey, 
Sweden, Denmark, and the Hanseatic States, and several Members of 
Parliament. The chief topic in the oratory was the reciprocation of 
compliments on the Anglo-French alliance, which passed between the 
Duke of Cambridge and Admiral De Chabannes on behalf of the military 
and naval services of the two countries: it was noticed as a gratifying 
Boslish of the union that the French Admiral expressed himself in choice 


According to custom, the Lord Mayor received the scholars of Christ's 
Hospital, at the Mansionhouse, on Easter Tuesday. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge was present at the reception. The Lady Mayoress duly presented 
each of the boys with the traditional “tip” ; a sovereign to each Grecian, 
a half-crown to each monitor,.and a shilling each to the rest of the boys. 


-At a meeting of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, on 
Thursday, Mr. Elliot Maenaghten was chosen Chairman, in the room of 
Colonel Oliphant, and Colonel Sykes Deputy Chairman, for the ensuing 
year. 


St. Paul’s Church Knightsbridge is still a seat of war. On Saturday 
last the church was decked with evergreens and flowers, with the consent 
of the clerical authorities. Hearing this, Mr. Westerton, the Churchwar- 
den, took legal advice, and served notices upon the Reverend Mr. Lid- 
dell, the Reverend Mr. Marriott, the Reverend Mr. Boucher, and several 
females, warning them against aiding in the flowery rites. It produced 
no effect; and in the evening Mr. Westerton, going to the church him- 
self, found that he was locked out by the curates and their female as- 
sistants. But by an unexplained stratagem he gained admission, and re- 
moved the offending decorations from the chancel; Mr. Boucher standing 
by and using “ the most irritating language.” As soon as Mr. Westerton 
had withdrawn, the curate and his friends replaced the flowers. 

On Tuesday the Vestry of the parish met to elect Churchwardens ; 


"Mr. Liddell, disre ing the resolution, declared that h 
his own warden. is, according to Mr. Bari g, who amin ‘ae 


advice, was really the proper course. But as Mr. Liddell left the 


, chair 
ast year the wardens had been named, the meeting were a 
sive that he would do so this year, and that the legality of the su — 
acts of the Vestry would be endangered. Mr. Beale therefore asked Mr 
Liddell whether he would not leave the chair until the business was over . 
but Mr. Liddell pertinaciously refused to answer. Mr. Baring again told 
the meeting, that if Mr. Liddell left the chair they could legally appoint their 
own chairman, and pass what resolutions they pleased. At length Mr 
Liddell nominated Mr. W. H. Jackson, of Wilton Crescent. It was 
urged that he had not resided six months in the parish, and could not 
BUrVO 5 VUL ILL, sutuUT CUVeROU LID appuuuscae on the minutes, amidst 


great confusion and noise. After more uproar, Mr. Baring moved and 
Admiral Hatton seconded the nomination of Mr, Westerton. Here, while 
Mr. Liddell still satin the chair, Mr. Westerton stated, in reply to a series 
of questions, that the Bishop of London had directed that the prayers should 


be read, whereas they are “ monotoned” ; that Mr. Liddes promiseato aise 








Mr. Liddell, the incumbent, in the chair. A most outrageous scene took 
place. First there wasa warm dispute as to the minutes of the last 
meeting ; Mr. Liddell refusing to confirm Mr. Westerton’s minutes, and 
confirming his own. Mr. Beale moved a resolution, to the effect that Mr. 
Westerton’s, not Mr. Liddell’s minutes, were then read and confirmed. 
Mr. Liddell objected to put the motion, till informed by the Reverend 
F. Baring that he was legally bound todo so. Then the resolution was 
carried. Next, Colonel Vereker moved a resolution, declaring “in the 
most emphatic terms and the most unqualified manner” the opinion of 














“That the mode of celebrating divine worship by the said Reverend R. 
Liddell and his curates in the chureh of St. Paul’s and the chapel of St. | 
Barnabas is highly offensive, and ought forthwith to be discontinued; that | 
the Honourable and Reverend.F. Baring, Honourable C. Smyth Vereker, 
Grenville Berkeley, Esq., M.P., Lord Ernest Bruce, and Mr. C. Westerton, 









of London, and to express to him the feelings and wishes of the parishioners.’’ 





| was in custody, d . 
| handkerchiefs. “The evidence, in a 


the meeting, | 


| 


be a committee to arrange a deputation to once more wait upon the Bishop | 


continue the howing to the cross, and did discontintie it for a time, but took 
it up again ; that the Bishop stated that it is not in the power of the incum. 
bent to decorate the chancel without the consent of the churchwarden ; and 
that although the offertory, yielding 1000/. per annum, should be paid to 
the account of St. Paul’s Church as directed by the Bishop, no account 
has been rendered by Mr. Liddell, and not one shilling has been given to 
the poor. At length Mr. Westerton was elected, with only one person 
dissenting ; and the incumbent left the chair. 

**A scene of great confusion ensued. Groans, hisses, cheers, and yells 
resounded through the room; the reverend gentleman had to force his way 
through the crowd to the door, being very much hustled and pushed in the 
process. The cries of ‘Turn him out!’ were loud and frequent; and one 
voice was heard to suggest that ‘he should be thrown out of the window.’” 

Mr. Westerton took the chair, and Colonel Vereker’s resolution was 
unanimously carried. 


Easter Monday was duly kept after the good old fashion by the pro- 
duction of “novelties” at the theatres, and the usual attendance on the 
pete exhibitions by the holyday people. But on the whole, whether it 

e that the war makes us more serious, or the additional taxation more 
economical, the Easter Monday of 1855 seems to have fallen short of its 
recent and more prosperous predecessors. There were some 20,000 visit- 
ors at the British Museum, a tolerable crowd at the National Gallery, 
but only 9000 at the Crystal Palace. In the evening the theatres were 
crowded ; and there was a “fair share” of attendance at other places of 
amusement. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, several cases occurred 
worthy of a brief record. 

Elliott, a letter-carrier, and Richardson, assistant at a post-office, were 
convicted of stealing letters containing money. 

George Jackson pleaded guilty to uttering a forged Bank of England note : 
he appears to have operated largely. Jonathan Cracknell was indicted with 
him ; but it appeared probable fhat he had been an innocent instrument; and 
after Johnson had been sentenced to transportation, he was admitted as a 
witness in Cracknell’s favour. The verdict was ‘‘ Not guilty.” 

Augustus de Wetz, aged eighteen, pleaded guilty to uttering a forged 
check for 1202. upon Smith and Co., the bankers. 

Moller, the clerk to Messrs. Nicholls and Co., notaries, who nearly got off 
with 3000/. of their money, — guilty to the embezzlement. 

Richard Baker, formerly clerk to Barkworth and Co., stock-brokers, was 
convicted of ange | Turkish scrip. 

William Kelly, the young “ gentleman” who was formerly in the Army, 
was convicted of obtaining money by means of forged checks. He is well 
connected. 

On Thursday, Luigi Buranelli was tried for the murder of Joseph 
Latham in Foley Place. The evidence was similar to that given before 
the Coroner and at the Police Court. The defence set up was a plea of 
insanity. Witnesses were called to prove that the prisoner had exhibited 
“ exaggerated grief’’ at the death of his two successive wives; that he had 
magnited diseases under which he suffered ; and that he had talked of kill- 
ing himself. Dr. Baller, of Penshurst, Mr. Henry, surgeon at Middlesex 
Hospital, and Dr. Conolly, all expressed a belief that he was of unsound 
mind. But other medical men were called for the prosecution to oppose this 
evidence : Mr. M‘Murdo, surgeon of Newgate, Dr. Mayo, and Dr. Suther- 
land, all believed Buranelli to be accountable for his acts ; his illusions were 
merely the result of hypochondriasis. The Jury consulted for fifteen 
minutes, and then returned a verdict of “Guilty.” Mr. Justice Erle pro- 
nounced sentence of death on the convict. Buranelli was assisted from the 
dock in an almost fainting state. 





At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, two youths were convicted of steal- 
ing books from the counters of Mr. Murray and Mr. Bosworth. They are 
said to be “ regular book-thieves” : they were in the habit of going to 
booksellers with bags in their hands, and while the shopman was hing or 
inquiring for some rare or unknown work or catalogue which they pretended 
to need, the thieves whipped books off the counter into their bags. They 
were sent to prison for a year. 

Joseph Smith, a militiaman, was convicted of stabbing a pot-companion 
with his bayonet, while both were drunk. Mr. Witham commented severely 
on the practice of permitting militiamen to wear their bayonets, and in some 
cases to have their muskets, when off duty; while privates in the regular 
army are forbidden to go about armed. Smith was sentenced to six months 


imprisonment. 
the: trial of Mrs. Ramsbotham came on. The Grand Jury 


On Wednesday, 
had found a bill for two larcenies ; one, on the 15th March, of two sleeves ; 
Mr. Bodkin appeared for Mr. 


the other, on the 27th, of four handkerchiefs. 
Moule, the prosecutor. It appears that Mrs. Ramsbotham was observed to 
secrete the sleeves on the 15th March; Mr. Moule was not at home that 
day, and no ings were taken; when Mrs. Ramsbotham visited the 
shop a second time she was watched, and detected. After Mrs. Ramsbotham 
she admitted that she had taken the sleeves as well as the 
at degree similar to that given at the 
tham took the goods—her own admis- 








Police Court, proved a —_ a 
sions were clear enough on that point. 

Mr. Ballantine, for the defence, made no attempt to rebut the facts of the 
case; but he asked the Jury to acquit on the ground that there was no 
felonious intent. He dwelt on the improbability of a lady like Mrs. Rams- 
botham really intending to rob a shopkee er,—perilling reputation, bap- 
piness, health, and life, and exposing her c \ildren and husband to the most 
poignant sufferings, for the sake of a few shillings. He impugned the con- 
duct of Mr. Moule: after the lady had taken the sleeves he id not com- 
municate with her husband, but “laida trap” for her, Did he not know 
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that many ladies have a “mania” to commit these acts? Women have 
morbid delusions at certain times—as during pregnancy, and when a great 
constitutional change occurs: Mrs. Ramsbotham had arrived at the latter 


A number of clergymen, gentlemen, ladies, and tradesmen, were called, 
who testified to the honour and integrity of the prisoner during the long 


tisfuction that one would almost believe some piece of good fortune had fallen 
to himself."’ 


Eight of the ringleaders in the recent “food riots” at Bilston have been 
convicted at the Stafford Quarter-Sessions, an t d to imprisonment 
for periods varying from six to twelve months. The small body of Police at 
Bilston behaved excellently during the riots, charging a mob of two or three 
th d men : the inhabitants intend to present a testimonial to them. 








iod they had known her. 
va Aeistant Judge d up favourably to the prisoner; repeated! 
telling the Jury, that if Mrs. Ramsbotham was suffering from a morbid 


affection, as urged by her counsel, and had no desire of gain or profit when 


took the is, they must acquit. 
we fer four oar deliberation, the Jury could not agree upon a verdict : 


they were equally divided, six for conviction and six for acquittal. After 
some consultation had taken place, and all imputation against Mr. Moule of 
setting “a trap” had been withdrawn, it was agreed on all hands that the 
Jury should be discharged ; and Mrs Ramsbotham was liberated. 


A “ licentious press” has been annoying Colonel Sibthorp ; that is, the 
Times and other papers have published a police report detailing the com- 
plaints of certain militiamen. Ona ? ast week, three militiamen com- 

lained to Mr. Tyrwhitt, the Clerkenwell ~~ o that they had been 
Femiened from the Royal South Lincolnshire Militia, at Portsmouth, under 
the order issued by Lord Panmure, but had not been provided with means 
to convey their wives and themselves to Lincolnshire—they were “ bundled | 
into the street,” and soon. The Magistrate was surpri at such treat- | 
ment, and assisted the men with funds to carry them home. On Saturday, 
Colonel Sibthorp complained to Mr. Corrie of this report by “a licentious | 

ress’ ; said he had always treated his soldiers well; and boasted that he 
Bad spent between 3000/. and 4000/. upon his regiment: but he omitted to 
give any explanation about the treatment of the three men who had com- 

lained. Fortunately, the Magistrate had received a letter from Colonel | 

‘ane, which showed that the militiamen had told a false tale: had they 
waited a day or two till a communication had been made to the War Office, 
they would have been conveyed home at the expense of Government, and 
their wives would have been paid for by the regiment. 

A hard case has been brought under the notice of the Lambeth Magistrate. | 
Mrs. Page and Mrs. West are the wives of two seamen who went to the 
Black Sea in the hired Government transport Culloden; that ship was lost | 
in the great tempest in November; the crew took to the boats, and when 
they landed were seized by the Russians: they still remain prisoners. The 
owner of the ship ceased to pay any allowance to the women after the loss of 
the vessel was known ; and it appears that none of the charitable funds sub- | 
scribed for sufferers by the war 1s —_ to a case of this kind. The 
women are in great poverty: Mr. Elliott has granted temporary aid, and 
expects the publie will assist the sufferers. | 

Hansard Bridges, of Stowmarket, a person connected with the grain trade, 
is in custody for uttering a forged acceptance for 255%. Mr. John Gill, of 
the New Corn ay a has an account at Barclay’s bank; he formerly 
had dealings with Bridges; a bill for 255/., purporting to be accepted b 
Mr. Gill, was presented at Barclay’s, by a clerk of the London Joint-Stoc 
Bank, and it was paid; the bill was a forgery, Mr. Gill having neither ac- 
cepted it nor given authority to any one to accept it for him. Bridges has 
an account with the Ipswich branch of the National Provincial Bank of Eng- 
land; he took the forged bill to that bank, and got it discounted; in due 
course it was transmitted to London. It “ae that Bridges was anxious 
to take up the bill, and gave a check to the Ipswich bank in order to retrieve 
it; bat by some means the presentation at Barclay’s was not stopped. A 
solicitor asked Alderman Rose to take bail for the accused, as there was no 
intention to defraud. But the Alderman refused bail; and quoted a dictum 
of Mr. Justice Coleridge pertinent to the matter—“ As to the intent, I must 
tell you that every man is taken to intend the natural uences of his 
own act. If I present to you a bill with the name of one of my friends 
upon it, knowing it to be forged, it would be idle to say that I had no intent 
to injure him.” 

Mr. George Fisher, a theatrical agent, has been assaulted and robbed at 
midnight within two hundred yards of the Bow Street Police-station, Four 
men and women set upon him. The first person who arrived to his aid 
found him lying insensible on the ground, while a woman was beating him 
on the head with a brick, with such violence that the brick broke to pieces ; 
Mr. Fisher was covered with blood, and it was necessary to take him to the 
hospital. The woman, Sophia Bannister, has been committed by the Bow 
Street Magistrate. 

Sir Robert Carden took occasion on Wednesday, when a case of drunken- 
ness came before him, to testify to the beneficial change effected by the Sunday 
Beer Act: the number of drunken charges in the City has been greatly di- 
minished, and the disgraceful scenes formerly prevalent on Sunday no longer 
occur to any extent. Inspector Scott corroborated Sir Robert’s statement 











| 


The Falmouth Magistrates have committed John Milligan, master of the 
Lord Dufferin, on a charge of killing a seaman. After the ship left Callao 
for England, the crew grew mutinous; there was a leak, but the master and 
a passenger stopped it; the crew said they would return to Callao, as the 
vessel was not seaworthy, and they refused to work. The master fired a 
gun into the midst of the mutineers, and shot one dead: the rest returned 
to their duty. Mr. Milligan says he was justified in reducing the rebellious 
crew as he did, for that the ship was seaworthy is proved by her having 
come home in safety. 

Fleming Coward has been committed by the Maryport Magistrates for at- 
tempting to murder his brother-in-law, Mr. MNel by firing a pistol at 
him: the ball entered Mr. M‘Neil’s body, but the wound was not serious. 
The crime seems to have originated in a gross misapprehension on the part 
of Coward in respect to money matters, 

One of the disturbers of the congregation at St. Paul's Knightsbridge 
some months ago, by persisting in chanting the service, was a youth named 
Ernest James Augustus Fitzroy. He is now in prison at Chichester, con- 
victed of fraud in uttering a false check: it was stated at his trial that he 
had committed many offences of the kind, and he seems to have cloaked a 
profligate career under a garb of religion. 


Six persons have been poisoned at Cardigan, one of whom hes died. A 
Mrs. Evans was changing i residence ; she directed a servant to prepare a 
dinner for the people employed in conveying the goods; part of the dinner 
was broth, thickened with oatmeal—unfortunately, some oatmeal with which 
arsenic had been mixed to kil! rats was used in mistake. The whole of those 
who partook of the broth suffered greatly; one soon died, and others were 
thought to be in danger. 

Poulton, an engine-driver on the Great Northern Railway, has lost his 
life through his own temerity, while acting contrary to orders, and impe- 
rilling a passenger-train. He was in the habit of betting on horses; when 
races were approaching, he would walk along the foot-boards of trains which 
he was driving, in order to make bets with acquaintances who happened to 
be passengers: the other day he had a train without foot-boards, and he at- 
tempted to clamber along the roofs of the carriages; his head came in con- 
tact with the crown of an arch, and he was hurled on to the road a corpse. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Kilmarnock reélection of Mr. Bouverie, the new Vice-President of 

the Board of Trade, on Saturday last, passed without opposition. Mr. 


| Bouverie was proposed by Provost Donald of Kilmarnock, and seconded 


by Provost Houston of Renfrew. In his address after the election, Mr. 

Bouverie reviewed the present position of affairs; and, while fully vin- 

dicating the war as just and necessary, he showed an evident anxiety for 
ace, 

‘It is impossible,’ he said, ‘ for me not to be reminded of the circum- 
stances and of the political aspect of affairs which existed at the time when I 
last solicited your suffrages, fis 1852,] and to compare those circumstances 
and that political aspect with those existing at the present time. We were 
then in a state of unexampled prosperity ; our manufactures and our trade 
were increasing at a rate and to an extent unknown before in the history of 
this country. The taxes of the country were gradually being reduced, and 
the public burdens were becoming lighter. We were then, too, under the 
administration of a Tory and a Protectionist Government ; and, last of all, 
we were in a state of profound peace with foreign nations.”” Then came 
the contrast. Our pecuniary sacrifices have been great ; the loss of gallant 
lives greater ; but the heroism of the troops has not been displayed in vain. 
* Our soldiers have shown to you and to the world that they have not de- 
generated from the heroism of their forefathers—that we are equal, in true 
courage and in military valour, to our ancestors, great and brave as they were. 
But, yet more, they have shown us an example of patience under great 
sufferings, and of endurance under the bitterest privations, in which they 
have exhibited a still greater heroism, and displayed all those characteristics 
which exalt mankind even more than courage and bravery in the field. It is 
a complicated machine an army ; and we have not had that machinery at 
work since the war of the French Revolution. We had to put it in action 
at once, and until we tried we did not know where the weak parts lay ; we 
did not know whether it would break down or whether it would work. That 
is the source of the disasters which have happened to our brave army in the 


Som Rinqecienss enpetanen | East. But I am glad to think that this state of things has passed away ; and 





Che Provinces. | 
The Liberal electors of Northampton entertained, on Wednesday, their 
two representatives, Mr. Vernon Smith and Mr, Raikes Currie; and Earl 
Fitzwilliam presided on the occasion, The prominent topics of the after- 
dinner speeches were—the composition of the Government, defended by all 
parties ; education, and Sir John ee Bill; and the conduct of 
the war. Both Earl Fitzwilliam and the President of the Board of Con- 
trol de against “‘ the Sebastopol inquiry ””—the former because he held 

that it was an usurpation on the part of the House of Commons. 








Lancashire, it is alleged, has become too Fs poem for the convenient 
administration of justice. The whole of the county business is now 
transacted at Preston; which is a serious obstacle to the attendance of 
Magistrates distant from the county town. 

“It is now suggested,”’ says the Preston Chronicle, “ that, like the neigh- 
bouring county of York, Lancashire should be divided into three Ridings ; 
the hundred of Salford to be one, the hundred of West Derby a second, and 
the hundreds of Lonsdale, Leyland, Amounderness, and Blackburn, a third. 
There would be three distinct commissions of the we ume, like 
Yorkshire, with three Lords-Lieutenant, and, like Forkshire, with only one 
High Sheriff. The head-quarters for ions business of these divisions 
would be Manchester, Liverpool, and Preston.” | 





The “great Hopwood will case,” after occupying the Liverpool Assize 
Court for seven days, terminated at a late hour z Wednesda . The Judge 
Waited from seven o’clock until eight for the verdict, and then left the court. | 
At ten the Jury returned their verdict to the Prothonotary. It was for the 
defendant on both issues,—that is, that neither the al codicil nor the 
alleged — of 1853 were the will and codicil of the late Robert Gregg 


~~ ; 

hen the verdict was d, the p waiting in court stood up in 
a body, and “ cheered again and again for some minutes ; and as each person 
left the court, he might be heard repeating the verdict in tones of such sa- | 





| berg, Mr. 


as our future experience shall be increased, so shall we meet with success 


| after that army has already conquered evils which were almost overpower- 


ing. {Here Mr, Bouverie was interrupted by the loud braying of a donkey : 
whereupon he said, amid much laughter, “ It seems I am to have a rival 
after all.”"] Admitting these sufferings, which we so much regret and de- 

lore, I will say that, in continuing the war, the only object we ought to 
— in view is the attainment of a speedy and secure peace,”’ 


After his installation at Aberdeen, last week, Mr. Layard named a ship, 
—the Schomberg, built by Messrs. Hall and Co., for the firm of James 
Baines and Co. of Liverpool. The ship has been built for Australian 
traffic, in which it would seem “clippers” are beating steamers off the 
water. Mr. Mackay, the gentleman who offered to contract for the feed- 
ing of the army in the Crimea, was present on behalf of the Liverpool 
firm. In proposing success to Baines and Co., the owners of the Schom- 

Lapesd favourably contrasted their management of the Austra- 
lian emigration with the Governmental management of the war. He also 
pressed into speechifying service the Sebastopol Committee ; and under- 
took that if an pomeny by made to slur over and ignore the disgraceful 


| facts disclosed by that inquiry, he for one will take the subject up, and 


not let it be conveniently forgotten. 


An old quarrel has broken out afresh in the Free Church between Dr. 
Cunninghame and Dr. Candlish. At a private preliminary meeting of 
the members of the Edinburgh Free Presbytery, last week, Dr. Cunning- 
hame intimated that he would consent to the nomination of Dr. Candlish 
to the General Assembly this year, solely because he had received no 
warning of opposition; at the same time, he expressed his opinion that 
Dr. Candlish was not a fit representative of the Presbytery. When the 
Presbytery met formally, Dr. Candlish absented himself, and issued a 
circular saying that he would not take any part in_the election nor sit as 
a representative under such an imputation, ‘A Free Church Assembly 
without Dr. Candlish will be a new thing under the sun,” observes the 
Glasgow Daily Maii, 
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IRELAND. 


There has been a sharp contest for the seat at Cavan, vacated by the 
appointment of Sir John Young to the Viceroyship of the Ionian Islands. 
The candidates were Mr. Hughes, a Whig, carrying with him the sup- 
port of the populace and the priests; and Mr. Burrowes, a professed 
Derbyite, who was backed by the whole power of the landlords. The 
consequence was that the election afforded the usual incidents of severe 
contest in Ireland—landlord intimidation on one side, and mob intimi- 
dation on the other. The nomination took place on Saturday ; the elec- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday. Voters were stopped by mobs on their 
way to the poll; and the police with fixed bayonets were forced to open 
a passage for them, On the other hand, agents and landlords escorted 
tenant voters to the poll. The game was ultimately won by the Derbyite; 
who headed the poll by a considerable majority. ‘This result is regarded 
as a great triumph by the Derbyites. 

There are now three candidates for Cork; Mr, M‘Carthy, Mr. Deasy, 
and Lord Ennismore. 


The Earl of Carlisle made a public entry into Dublin on Wednesday, 
with all the display customary on these occasions. 

Lord Lucan has met with honour in his own country. A deputation 
recently waited on him at his residence, Castlebar House, and congratu- 
lated him on his safe return. In acknowledging the compliments of his 
friends, he said— 

**T thank you for your too flattering address. I appreciate the more fully 
the sympathy you so kindly express for the great injustice of which I have 
been the victim, from the knowledge that your sympathy is not undeserved, 
as my conscience tells me that during the time that I had the command of 
the cavalry of our country in the field, my conduct was fauitless, and their 
character and honour7did not suffer.” 


A remarkable change has taken place in the feelings with which the 
Irish emigration to America is viewed by the Roman Catholic priests. 
In spite of the “‘ Know-nothing ’’ demonstration, the “‘ exodus”’ still con- 
tinues, and there is an evident wish in Ireland to stay it. With this in- 
tent, “ John Archbishop of Tuam” has published a letter noting the re- 
currence of emigration to “ the so-called land of freedom” with regret. 

** The progress of exhaustion was so rapid and so intense during the last 
seven years as to leave the old country a wilderness; but, even of the few 
who have remained, a great many are yet intent upon emigration. Of the 
extent of the depopulation which has taken place, some estimate may be 
formed by the present high wages farmers are compelled to pay for labourers 
during the present spring. In this town and the vicinity, where before 
now men could be got to work for from 8d. to 1s, a day, the price ranges 
now from Is. to ls. 6¢. This, in itself, is a fact which shows both how the 
country is thinned of its population and to what an extreme the system of 
eviction was carried on. No matter, however; we wish we could arrest the 
process of emigration, which, though diminished in extent in proportion to 
the awful exhaustion which has taken place during the famine, is still going 
on in the West. While the Irish Catholic race was treated with kindness in 
America we never uttered a word of remonstrance or warning; but, now 
that all parties agree in complaining of the dreadful persecutions which 
await them from all the powers of ‘ Know-nothingism’ in the hitherto boasted 
land of liberty, we feel it our imperative duty to raise our voice in protest 
and reclamation. Bad as home is, and cold as is the prospect that awaits 
our people under a system of laws that obstinately refuse security for tenant 
industry, it is better to remain and battle with the ills they know than fly 
to others of a more revolting kind. A quiet death in the old land of the 
saints, with the aid of religious consolation in that awful hour, is better 
than contact with the awful demoralization and almost total absence of re- 
ligious comforts which await the emigrant beyond the Atlantic.” 


Four gentlemen perished in Lough Gowna last week. Mr. John Dopping 
invited the officers of the Longford Rifles to take a day’s sail in his yacht. 
All went well during the day ; in the evening the party were about to land 
at Derrycassen ; a small row-boat was used for the purpose. Unfortunately, 
too many persons crowded into it, the boat upset, and all were plunged into 
the water. Some were got out alive; but Mr. Dopping, Captain White, 
Lieutenant Fox, and Lieutenant Irwin, were drowned. 


Farvign out Colonial, 


France.—The Moniteur of Wednesday contained a long memoir, ap- 
parently published with the view of justifying the operations of the Allies 
in the eyes of the French nation. It seems to have been compiled from 
official papers, as it quotes the instructions of the Emperor Napoleon to 
Marshal St. Arnaud, and those of the Allied Governments just on the 
eve of the expedition to the Crimea. The political purpose of the docu- 
ment may be inferred from its opening— 

“Tt is the incontestable right of a great country like France, to know the 
truth when it interests the honour, the security, and the power of the state. 
It is the sacred duty of a strong government like that of the Emperor, to 
make known the truth, when silence is not imposed by the patriotism of the 
public welfare. The expedition to the East, its causes, its object, the military 
operations prepared to support it, are at present facts for discussion previous} 
to becoming pages of history. That these facts —- 4 usefully discusse 
and seriously judged, we shall now expose them with the most scrupulous 
exactitude. This appears to us both loyal and useful. Public opinion is 
prompt to take alarm, and easily led into error in the midst of emotions and 
events like those of which each day it experiences the recoil, The best way 
of reassuring it is to enlighten it.’ 

Having thus paved the way, the writer proposes to resolve these ques- 
tions— 

‘* How was the expedition to the East conceived? On what previsions and 
data was its plan formed? What were the causes that modified it? Why 
did the Anglo-French army land in the Crimea, instead of acting on the 
Danube and making a campaign in Bessarabia? How are we to explain the 
long resistance of the besieged in presence of the ardour and heroism of the 
besiegers?”’ 

The first question is answered by describing the circumstances which 
led to the sending of an Anglo-French force “ to defend the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire, the respect for treaties, the balance of power, and 
the civilization of Europe.”’ The second question leads to the production 
of a part of the Emperor's instructions to Marshal St, Arnaud, dated 
April 12, 1854. 

“*«. . In placing you, Marshal, at the head of a French army, to fight at 
a distance of more than 600 leagues from our mother-country, my first re- 
commendation is, to have a care for the health of the troops, to spare them 








‘* “The peninsula of Gallipoli is adopted as the principal point of disem- 
barkation, because it must be, asa toteiel point, the baste of our oo, 
tions—that is to say, the place d’armes for our depdts, our ambulances, our 

rovision-stores, and whence we may with facility either advance or reém. 

rk. This will not prevent you on your arrival, should you deem it advis. 
able, from lodging one or two divisions in the barracks, which are either to 
the West of Constantinople or at Scutari. 

** * As long as you are not in presence of the enemy, the spreading of your 
troops cannot be attended with inconvenience, and the presence of your 
troops at Constantinople may produce a good moral effect ; but if, perchance, 
after having advanced towards the Balkans, you should be constrained to 
beat a retreat, it would be much more advantageous to regain the coast of 
Gallipoli than that of Constantinople ; for the Russians would never venture 
to advance from Adrianople upon Constantinople leaving 60,000 good troops 
on their right. If, nevertheless, there should be the intention of fortifying 
the line from Kara-su, in front of ene it should only be done 
with the intention of leaving its defence to the Turks alone ; for, I repeat it, 
our position would be more independent, more redoubtable, when on the 
o—_ of the Russian army, than if we were blockaded in the Thracian pen. 
insula. 

“ ¢ This first pet established, and the Anglo-French army once united 
on the shores of the Sea of Marmora, you must concert measures with Omar 
Pasha and Lord Raglan for the adoption of one of the three following plans— 

‘*¢]. Either to advance to meet the Russians on the Balkans. 

** «2. Or to seize upon the Crimea. 

** *3. Or to land at Odessa, or on any other point of the Russian coast of 
the Black Sea. 

* *Tn the first case, Varna appears to me the most important point to be 
occupied. The infantry might be taken there by sea, and the cavalry more 
easily, perhaps, by land. On no account ought the army to go too far from 
the Black Sea, so as to be always in free communication with its fleet. 

“ Tn the second case, that of the occupation of the Crimea, the place of 
landing must first be made sure of, that it may take place at a distance from 
the enemy, and that it may be speedily fortified, so as to serve as a point 
d’appui to fall back upon in case of a retreat. 

*** The capture of Sebastopol must not be attempted without at least half 
a siege-train and a great number of sacks for earth. When within reach of 
the place, do not omit seizing upon Balaklava, a little port situated about 
four leagues South of Sebastopol, and by means of which easy communica- 
tions may be kept up with the fleet during the siege. 

“*In the third case, my principal recommendation is, never to divide 
your army; to march always with all your troops united : for 40,000 com- 
pact men ably commanded are always an imposing force; divided, on the 
contrary, they are nothing. 

‘**Tf compelled, on account of scarcity of provisions, to divide the army, 
do so in such manner as always to be able to unite it on one point within 
twenty-four hours, 

“*Tf, when marching, you form different columns, establish a common 
rallying-point at some distance from the enemy, that none of them may be 
attacked singly. 

““*Tf you drive back the Russians, do not go beyond the Danube, unless 
the Austrians enter the lists. 

“ * As a general rule, every movement must be concerted with the English 
Commander-in-chief. There are only certain exceptional cases where the 
safety of the army might be concerned, when you might act on your own 
resolution. .... 

“**T place perfect confidence in you, Marshal: I am sure you will follow 
these instructions faithfully, and you will know how to add a new glory to 
that of our eagles.’ ”’ 

In vindication of the choice of Gallipoli asa place of debarkation, the 
Moniteur gives further reasons. In a maritime war, it is necessary that 
a place should be selected easy of access, easily provisioned, and easily 
defended, calculated to serve as a base of operations and a point of retreat. 
Gallipoli offered these advantages ; while its occupation, in the event of 
a rapid advance of the Russians South of the Balkan, secured a retreat 
for the fleet in the Black Sea. There was another reason— 

** At the time of the departure of the expedition, that is to say in April 
1854, it was anxiously asked whether our troops would arrive in time to 
cover Constantinople? A defensive war appeared then more probable than 
an offensive one. It was the integrity of the Ottoman empire which was 
menaced and already attacked, and which we were about to defend. A 
battle lost by the Turks on the Danube might have brought the Russians in 
three days’ march on the Balkans, and opened them the road to Constanti- 
nople. The occupation of Gallipoli entirely covered that capital. The two 
Allied Governments unde that a Russian army, evenif it occupied 
Adrianople, could not advance on Constantinople, leaving 60,000 Anglo- 
French on its right flank; and this was provided for in the Emperor’s 
instructions.” 

The third question—what causes modified the plans of the Allies—is 
next answered. Scarcely had the troops arrived at Gallipoli when the 
scene changed. Prince Gortschakoff, instead of carrying the war into 
the heart of the empire, was arrested by the defence of Silistria; and the 
commander of the expedition thought they might reach Varna in time to 
save Silistria, or to join the Ottoman army and defend the Balkan. This 
movement was indicated by the danger of the circumstances ; for if the 
Russians had taken Silistria, ‘the fall of which was announced as inevit- 
able in Omar Pasha’s reports, the fate of the Ottoman empire might de- 
pend on a great battle.” But again events did not —_ as they were 
foreseen. The courage of the Turks and the presence of the Allies sufficed 
to make the Russians raise the siege, and withdraw to the left bank of 
the Danube. The Monitewr explains why they were not pursued— 

** What could the Anglo-French army have done by entering a devastated 
country without roads, inundated by water, and infected with pestilential 
diseases? They would have found, not victory, but destruction without a 
struggle—death without a compensation. It has been said that after the 
retreat of the Russians operations should have been commenced on the Da- 
nube, and Bessarabia entered. Let us say it at once—without the consent 
of Austria, our army was forbidden, under penalty of the most dreadful ca- 
tastrophe, to advance on the Danube. Let us not, in fact, forget that fun- 
damental point, that our basis of operations was the sea; to lose that was to 
risk and compromise all. It is not only military science but common sense 
which forbids 60,000 Anglo-French and 60,000 Turks to adventure into an 
unhealthy, impracticable country ; not having sufficient means of transport 
at our disposal, nor sufficient cavalry, nor reserve artillery, nor siege-pieces, 
nor depdts of provisions at Schumla, or Varna, or Silistria. All these re- 
sources, —y ag a to a campaign, could not be conjured up in a day at 
800 leagues from home. We should have been totally in want of them. 
We should have been in presence of a Russian army of 200,000 men, which 
would have awaited us on a firm footing on its own ground, or in retreating 
before us would have led us into some still more dangerous position, leaving 
us no other alternative than an unequal battle or an impossible retreat. A 
simple two-days reconnoissance in the Dobrudscha, which cost us more than 
the most sanguinary combat, is a proof of what we say. Generals not un- 
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derstanding the r of such an enterprise might have committed an 
irreparable error, # would have compromised—we do not hesitate to say 
so—the responsibility of command. To make a campaign — the Da- 
pube and on the Pruth possible, we repeat it, the ccéperation of Austria was 
necessary. Now, a Government never goes to war unless compelled to do so 
by unavoidable circumstances. It only goes to war if it can do so, Austria 
was not prepared at that moment. 
be certain of Germany, and have 500,000 men under arms. Her dignity, 
her interests, the example of the Western Powers, urged her to pronounce 
herself and act: prudence bade her wait and collect er military forces, 
strengthen her political alliances, before joining in the struggle.” 

After the retreat of the Russian army, “neither military honour nor 
political interest ” permitted inactivity. The Allies resolved to land in 

he Crimea, and take Sebastopol as “ a pledge and means of exchange to 
cbtain peace.” ‘ : ‘ 

“This expedition having been examined at Paris and London as an 
eventuality, the Marshal St. Arnaud received then, not the instructions— 
they could not be given at such a distance—but the following advice. ‘ To 
obtain exact information of the strength of the Russian forces in the Cri- 
mea: if not too considerable, to land at a spot which might serve as a basis 
for operations. Theodosia (now Kaffa) appeared the most eligible spot ; al- 
though that point of the coast has the disadvantage of being distant forty 
leagues from Sebastopol, it nevertheless offers great advantages. First, its 
bay is vast and safe; it would hold all the vessels of the squadron and the 
vessels with provisions for the troops. Secondly, once established on that 

int, it might be made a real basis for operations. In thus occupying the 

tern point of the Crimea, all the reinforcements coming by the Sea of 
Azoff and the Caucasus could be cut off. A gradual advance could be made 
towards the centre of the country, taking advantage of all its resources. 
Simpheropol, the strategic centre of the peninsula, would be occupied. An 
advance would then be made on Sebastopol, and probably a great battle 
fought on that road. If lost, a retreat in os order on Kaffa, and nothing 
is compromised; if gained, to besiege Sebastopol, to invest it completely, 
and its surrender would follow as a matter of course in a short interval.’ 

“ Unhappily, those counsels were not followed. Be it that the Com- 
manders-in-chief had not sufficient troops to take so long a journey in the 
Crimea, be it that they expected a more speedy result by a bold and sudden 
coup de oe they resolved, as is known, to land at a few leagues only from 
Sebastopol.” 

The Moniteur then briefly describes events that led the army to the 
South side. It continues— 

“Sebastopol, as is known, is not surrounded by battlements ; it is rather a 

t intrenched camp, containing generally an army of from 15,000 to 

000 men, already protected at the commencement of the siege by numer- 
ous earth batteries, and especially by the Russian fleet, which, well placed in 
the inner post, ote bear upon all the avenues by which the Allies could 

upon the place. 

* At this period, that is to say when the Anglo-French army arrived be- 
fore Sebastopol, the assault might perhaps have been attempted : but it was 
already a hazardous enterprise, without sufficient artillery to silence that of 
the enemy. Doubtless, nothing was impossible to an Anglo-French army, 
Fog ape of generals and men like those who mere gaven such proofs during 
the last si ds 


x months in the dangers, fatigues, an: ferings of this long siege : 
but success alone could justify a daring an "attempt. The first duty eat 
v= 9 tee dis > ‘hed to 


the responsibilities of command is prudence ; and 
the Commtandlers-in-chief not to attempt the assault at most, an army 
of 50,000 men, placed on a rock, deficient of artillery or ammunition re- 
serves, without being defended by intrenchments in the rear, and with no 
other refuge but the ships. It would have been risking on a cast the fortune 
and fate of the expedition ; and nothing must be risked at a distance of 800 

the mother-country. 

“ The coup de main which the Generals thought possible after the battle 
of the Alma having escaped them, there only remained for them a regular 
siege according to the rules of military art. At the very onset the Russians 
took two most efficacious measures, very regretable for us. The first was 
Prince Menschikoff’s strategic move, who, instead of shutting himself up in 
Sebastopol, marched on Simpheropol, and kept the field and free communi- 
cation with the besieged city; the second was the energetic decision of 
sinking a portion of the men-of-war, which rendered the enemy’s port in- 
accessible to our fleets, and gave some or 600 guns, with their sailors as 
gunners, to assistin the defence of the town. Thus, although the town 
already presented a formidable row of guns, new batteries rose as if by en- 
chantment, and our feeble siege-artillery could not master the fire of the 
town. From this moment it became evident to all that Sebastopol could 
only be taken after a long struggle, with powerful reinforcements, at the 
cost — of sanguinary battles.” 

The writer then enters into details respecting siege operations, to show 
the difficulty of the siege of Sebastopol; and a full account of the course 
of the negotiations is to be given in a separate paper. 

Grnmany.—The latter part of the period of suspended animation on 
the part of the Conference was passed in active intercommunication be- 
tween M. Drouyn de Lhuys and the English, Austrian, and French 
Ministers. Nothing authentic has yet been published respecting the 
renewal of the Conference. 

The Saxon Government has expressed its views on the present state of 
affairs as regards Germany, in a despatch dated the 6th instant, from De 
Beust, the Saxon Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the Baron de Kénneritz, 
the Saxon Minister at Vienna. The main objects of the document seem 
to be, to insist that should the question of mobilization be brought before 
the Diet, that body should retain what is termed “its freedom of rela- 
tions,” whether the Diet decide for participation in the war or the re- 
verse. If the latter, writes M. de Beust, the Diet “ would have the right 
and the obligation to maintain its decisions and to defend its safety against 
any attack upon the independence of its decision ; in which case the Con- 
federation ought to be able to rely upon the faithful codperation of all its 
members,” But M. de Beust thinks that for the present there is nothing 
to warrant the execution of “ ulterior measures,” “in any direction” — 
certainly not “towards the West, as long as the Confederation is not 
menaced from that quarter.” 

The Berlin telegraph will soon take the first rank among inaccurate in- 
telligencers, It now appears that General Wedell had not left Berlin for 
Paris; that he had not received a counter-order, or any order to proceed 
to Luxembourg; and that, at the beginning of the week, Colonel Olberg 
was still at Paris, waiting the return of the General. 

The Pays, of Paris, has published a paper without signature or date, 
which professes to be the text of instructions given by the Porte to Ali 
Pasha, its Ambassador at Vienna. It has also been published in the 
Trieste Gazette and in the Indépendance Belge : the Journal des Debats, in 
reprinting it from the Jays, throws the responsibility upon the latter 

journal. The Vienna correspondent of the Times states that it first ap- 
peared in the Fremden Blatt, 


In breaking with Russia, she wished to | 





| 
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By this document, the Turkish Minister is empowered to attend the Con- 
ference, and discuss the questions raised merely ad referendum—the ques- 
tions are too vital for the Sublime Porte to permit of their being decided 
without the greatest circumspection ; and it will be only “ when everything 
shall have been concerted with our allies, that our plenipotentiary at Vienna 
can be furnished with precise and definite instructions.” The following 
succinct instructions were imparted to the envoy as general indications of 
the language he should hold. 

“When the time shall have arrived for giving a complete definition of the 
four articles, and drawing up a plan for a treaty of peace, the Sublime Porte 
having the indisputable right to be heard both on the principles that consti- 
tute its basis onl on their practical consequences, itis indispensable that this 

lan should be submitted to our consideration before it shall be proposed to 

Russia for her acceptance, and that we should first discuss it with the Allied 
Powers, with the view of arriving at one common resolution. 

“This mode of proceeding is too natural to admit of a doubt respecting the 
adhesion of the representatives of those Powers on this subject. Neverthe- 
less, by way of additional precaution, and to obviate any future misunder- 
standing or difficulty, your Excellency will on this point enter into formal 
explanations with Count Buol, Lord Westmoreland, and Baron Bourqueney ; 
and you will transmit to us the result. 

**Let us now proceed to the four articles above mentioned. 

“In the first, it would be incumbent, when abolishing Russia’s protector- 
ate over Wallachia and Moldavia, that the rights granted by the Porte ts 
these two Principalities, as also to Servia, should be established in one or- 
ganic law, and placed under the guarantee of the great Powers. On this 
article there are numerous other important observations to be made, which 
deserve the attention of the Allies. In the first place, they should not be 
left under the erroneous impression, which appears to exist, that a real pro- 
tectorate has ever been granted to Russia by virtue of treaties concerning 
the Danubian provinces. All that results from those treaties may be re- 
duced to an assurance given to Russia, that the institutions established in 
these provinces should be neither modified nor destroyed. But under the 

retext of neighbourhood and similarity of religion, Russia, as is well 

nown, without the slightest respect for existing institutions, and by a great 

rversion of engagements, sought merely to gain her own ends, and satisfy 

er own private interests; as the conduct of the Russian Consuls, in arro- 
gating a de facto sovereignty at Jassy and Bucharest, has at all times proved. 
It is therefore meet that the guarantee of the Powers should be clearly de- 
fined and explained, so that, without at all interfering with the internal 
condition and administration of the Principalities, it may confine itself ap- 

ropriately to securing their privileges from destruction, and their existing 
institutions from encroachment. It is equally essential to constitute the 
prerogatives of the princes governing these provinces, so that they may not 
indirectly trench upon the sovereign rights of the Porte. For the rest, 
further and more special instructions will be sent to your Excellency on this 
last-named point. 

“With respect to the second article, concerning the question of the 
Danube, Russia, by her assumption of rights appertaining to the Sublime 
Porte on various fluvial points of the river, has given rise to numerous and 
serious difficulties as to its free navigation. It will be necessary for us to 
explain on our side our observations respecting the means of both safeguard- 
oe navigation of the Danube and maintaining intact the rights of the 
Sublime Porte along the banks of this river. 

“The third article relates to the revision of the treaty of July 13, 1841, 
with the view of connecting the existence of the Ottoman empire more 
closely with the equilibrium of Eurepe, by putting an end to the predomi- 
nance of Russia in the Black Sea. ‘The Sublime Porte, grateful for the dis- 

lay of sincere friendship which the great Powers intend bestowing on her 
in this matter, as of the material means by which these powers are 
desirous of virtually terminating the Russian preponderance. But it is at 
the same time the duty of the Sublime Porte to take good heed that the re- 
vision of the treaty of 1841 be not couched in terms capable of infringing 
on its rights of sovereiguty in the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, or over any 
other part of its territory where the salety of the empire might possibly be 
endangered. 

“ Finally, on arriving at the fourth article, since the repose and welfare 
of all the subjects of the Ottoman empire are of paramount interest for the 
Sublime Porte, it has for this object assured to all its Christian subjects in 
the most solemn and public manner the enjoyment of the rights and ancient 
privileges accorded to them by the Sultans who were the predecessors of his 
present Majesty, as likewise chess recently conceded by his gracious impe- 
rial will and pleasure. In again declaring before all the world that he has 
no intention whatever of encroaching an or diminishing those rights, his 
Imperial Majesty doubts not at the same time, that, on the part of the 
allied and friendly Powers, they will continue to deem as an object of the 
highest importance, that whatever concerns the internal administration of 
the subjects of the empire should not be the subject of any stipulation not 
compatible with the independence of the Sublime Porte (an independence 
which these very Allied Powers have declared their wish to protect against 
the encroachments of Russia). It is on that account that the Sublime Porte 
will, in concert with its allies, reject any attempt on the part of Princ 
Gortschakoff to obtain the insertion into the treaty of peace of any gua- 
ranteeing clause whatever by which the full integrity of its independcuce 
may be exposed to encroachment.” 

Tue Crimea.—The intelligence extends to the 27th March; but it 
does not report any change in the military position, 

Some details, however, of the fight on the night of the 22d are fur- 
nished ; and examples of great bravery are not wanting. ‘Thus, when 
the Mortar Battery was carried by an immense force of the enemy, a 
portion of the Ninetieth Regiment, under Captain Vaughton, were re- 
turning from fatigue-duty to the Gordon Battery, and they heard a sharp 
musketry fire on their left— 

“They moved up, along the covered way, in double time, and found the 
Russians in complete possession of the Mortar Battery. The Ninetieth at 
once opened as heavy a fire of musketry as they could upon the enemy; who 
returned it, but the coolness and steadiness of our men were giving us the ad- 
vantage, when an alarm was given that our men were firing on the French ; 
but the mistake was speedily discovered by the enemy’s fire being poured in 
with more deadly effect, and the small party of the Ninetieth were thrown 
into great confusion. Captain Vaughton at this moment shouted, ‘ Men of 
the Ninetieth, follow me!’ and Sergeant Henry Clarke, Sergeant Brittle, a 
Sergeant of the Seventh Fusiliers, about fourteen men of the Niuetieth, and 
few of the Seventh, dashed out of the confused ranks, and rushed right into the 
Mortar Battery. Ina few moments these brave fellows drove the enemy 
beyond the first traverse; and at the narrow way leading into the second 
traverse they made a stand, and opened a heavy flanking fire on the parapet, 
over which the Russians were making determined efforts to come upon them. 
The narrow pass was meantime defended by the sergeants and a few men, 
who delivered fire as fast as they could load right into the Russians; who 
gradually began to give way. With a loud ‘hurrah’ the gallant little band 
sprang with the bayonet upon the enemy; who at once precipitately retired 
over the parapet, followed by our rifle-balls, which were poured upon them 
In order 


neessautly, t.ll every round in the men’s pouches was expended. 
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to keep up the fire, the men groped about among the dead Russians, and 
exha all the cartridges they could find in the enemy’s pouches. At the 
first charge at the Mortar Battery, the Russian leader, who wore an Albanian 
costume, and whose gallantry was most conspicuous, fell dead. As an act of 
justice, the names of the officers and men of the party of the Ninetieth 
Regiment whose conduct was distinguished in this affair should be recorded. 
They are Clarke, Brittle, and Essex, sergeants ; Caruthers, severely wounded, 
corporal; Fare, Walsh, Nicholson wounded, and Nash. Captain Vaughton 
received a severe contusion in the affair.”’ 

Captain Browne, in another part of the works, was severely wounded at 
the commencement of the attack ; but he “refused to go to the rear, though 
nearly fainting from loss of blood. He led on his men, encouraging them 
by voice and gesture, to the front. When his body was found, it lay far in 
advance of our line, with three balls in the chest.’ 

Captain Vicars, at the head of a party of the Ninety-seventh, at first mis- 
took the Russians for French. When he found out his mistake, “he ordered 
his men to lie down, and wait till they came within twenty paces; and they 
did so. When the enemy was close enough, Vicars shouted, ‘ Now, Ninety- 
seventh, on your pins, and charge!’ They poured in a volley, charged, and 
drove the Russians quite out of the trench. Vicars himself struck down two 
Russians, and was in the act of cutting down a third with his sword, when 
another man, who was quite close, = the coat was singed,) fired, and the 
ball entered his uplifted right arm close to where it joins the shoulder, and 
he fell. The arteries were divided, and he must have bled to death in afew 
minutes.” 

The great event mentioned in the letters to the journals was the ar- 
mistice, requested by General Osten-Sacken, to bury the slain. It took 
place on Saturday the 24th March, and lasted two hours. The scene—one 
of the most striking in the whole campaign—is thus described by the 
special correspondent of the Zimes. 

“It was arranged that two hours should be granted for collecting and 
carrying away the dead on bothsides. The news spread through the camps; 
and the races which the Chasseurs d’Afrique had got up in excellent style 
were much shorn of their attractions by the opportunity afforded to us of 
meeting our enemies on neutral ground. All the ravines leading to the front 
trenches were crowded with officers hastening on horse and foot down to the 
scene of so much hard fighting. The crests of the hills and the slopes in 
front of the batteries were covered with men; and they dotted the deadly 
interval between the batteries, which had been before occupied alone by 
thousands of tons of shot and fragments of shell discharged by French and 
English and Russians during this protracted siege. The day was beautifully 
bright and warm. White flags waved gently in the faint spring breeze 
above the embrasures of our batteries, and hom the Round Tower and 

melon. Not a soul had been visible in front of the lines an instant be- 
fore the emblems of peace were run up to the flagstaffs; and a sullen gun 
from the Mamelon and a burst of smoke from Gordon’s Batteries had but a 
short time previously heralded the armistice. The instant the flags were 
hoisted, friend and foe swarmed out of the embrasures. The riflemen of 

Allies and of the enemy rose from their lairs in the rifle-pits, and saun- 
tered towards each other to behold their grim handiwork. The whole of the 
space between the Russian lines and our own was filled with groups of un- 
armed soldiery. Passing down by the Middle Picket ravine, which is now 
occupied by the French, and which runs down in front of the Light Division 
camp, I came out upon the advanced French trench, within a few hundred 
sof the Mamelon. The sight was strange beyond description. French, 
glish, and Russian officers, were walking about, saluting each other 
courteously as they passed, and occasionally entering into conversation ; 
and a constant interchange of little civilities, such as offering and 
receiving cigar-lights, was going on in each little group. Some 
of the Russian officers were evidently men of high rank and breed- 
ing. Their polished manners contrasted remarkably with their plain 
and rather coarse clothing. They wore, with few exceptions, the in- 
variable long gray coat over their uniforms. The French officers were all 
en grande tenue, and offered a striking contrast to many of our own officers, 
who were dressed 4 la Balaklava, and wore uncouth head-dresses, catskin 
coats, and nondescript paletots. Many of the Russians looked remarkably 
like English gentlemen in ‘style’ of face and bearing. One tall, fine-looking 
old man, with a long gray beard and strangely-shaped cap, was pointed out 
to us as Hetman of the Cossacks in the Crimea; but it did not appear as if 
there were many men of high military rank present. The Russians were 
rather grave and reserved ; but they seem to fraternize with the French 
better than with ourselves, and the men certainly got on better with our 
allies than with the few ep y of our own regiments who were down 
towards the front. But while all this civility was going on, we were walking 
among the dead, over blood-stained ground, covered with evidences of recent 
fight. Broken muskets, bayonets, cartouch-boxes, caps, fragments of 
clothing, straps and belts, pieces of shell, little pools of clotted blood, 
shot round and grape, shattered gabions and sandbags, were visible 
around us on every side; and through the midst of the crowd stalked 
a solemn procession of soldiers bearing their departed comrades to 
their long home. I counted seventy-seven litters borne past me in 
fifteen minutes, each filled with a dead enemy. The contortions of the 
slain were horrible, and recalled the memories of the fields of Alma and In- 
kermann. Some few French were lying far in advance towards the Mame- 
lon and Round Tower among the gables angina the French advanced 
trenches, which the Russians had broken down. They had evidently been 
slain in pursuit of the enemy. The Russians appeared to treat their dead 
with great respect. The soldiers I saw were white-faced and seemed ill- 
fed, though many of them had powerful frames, square shoulders, and 
broad chests. All their dead who fell within and near our lines were stripped 
of boots and stockings. The cleanliness of their feet, and in most cases, of 
their coarse linen shirts, was remarkable. Several sailors of the ‘equi- 
=< fl of the fleet of Sebastopol were killed in the attack. They were gene- 
rally muscular, fine stout fellows, with rough soldierly faces. The Russians 
carried off all the dead which lay outside our lines to the town, passing down 
between the Mamelon and the Round Tower. In the midst of all this stern 
evidence of war, a certain amount of lively conversation began to spring up, 
in which the Russian officers indulged in a little badinage. Some of them 
asked our officers ‘when we were coming in to take the place’; others, 
‘when we thought of going away?’ Some congratulated us upon the excel- 
lent opportunity we had of getting a good look at Sebastopol, as the chance 
of a nearer view, except on similar occasions, was not in their opinion very 
probable. One officer asked a private confidentially, in English, how many 
men we sent into'the trenches? ‘ Begorra, only seven thousand a night, 
and a wake covering party of ten thousand,’ was theready reply. The officer 
laughed, and turned away. At one time a Russian with a litter stopped by 
a dead body, and put it into the litter. He looked round for a comrade to 
help him. A Zouave at once advanced with much grace and lifted it, to the 
infinite amusement of the bystanders ; but the joke was not long-lived, as a 
Russian brusquely came up and — to carry off his dead comrade. In 
the town we could see large bodies of soldiery in the streets, assembled at the 
corners and in the public places. Probably they were ordered out to make a 
show of their strength. The Russians denied that Prince Menschikoff was 
dead, but they admitted that Admiral Isturmin was killed. He was one of 
the principal officers engaged in the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope ; 








and the Czar had rewarded him by giving him an order of St. George of higher 

distinction than that worn by Prince enschikoff, and of a class which is 
generally accorded only to successful generals who have conducted an 
and closed a triumphant campaign. A distinguished-looking man 
plained that he was likely to be deprived of his cruise in his yacht this year by 
the war, was pointed out to us as Prince Bariatinski. Owing to some misup- 
derstanding or other, a little fusillade began among the riflemen on the left 
during the armistice, and disturbed our attention for a moment ; but it was 
soon terminated. General Bosquet and several officers of rank of the Allied 
army visited the trenches during the armistice ; and Staff officers were pro- 
sent on both sides to see that the men did not go out of bounds. The ar- 
mistice was over about three o’clock. Scarcely had the white flag disap. 
peared behind the tt of the Mamelon before a round shot from the 
sailors’ battery went slap through one of the embrasures of the Russiag 
work, and dashed up a t pillar of earth inside. The Russians at once 
replied, and the noise of cannon soon reéchoed through the ravines. It was 
curious to observe the masses of shot and shell in the ravines which had been 
fired by the enemy at our men on their way to and from the trenches. It 
was impossible for them to see us, but they poured their shot and shell right 
into the path from the Round Tower, the Mamelon, and the ~~ 

Among the minor incidents is an accident to Captain Hill, of the 
Eighty-ninth. Proceeding to post his pickets in advance of the extreme 
left, Captain Hill got too near the Russians; he replied in French to their 
challenge, thinking they were French ; two fired, and Captain Hill fell, 
wounded. The two or three men with him ran back for assistance; but 
when they returned, his body had been removed. 

At Balaklava, the Croat labourers have had a bloody quarrel. They 
were disarmed after the riot was quelled. A fire broke out in a transport 
in the harbour ; but it was fortunately soon extinguished. 

In.a despatch, dated March 27, Lord lan reports the arrival of Dr, 
Gavin, the Sanitary Commissioner, and Mr. Rawlinson, civil engineer, 
“ They are earnestly applying themselves to the discharge of the duties 
they have undertaken to perform ; and I will take care that they receive 
every assistance it may be in my power to afford them.” 

In his latest published despatch to the French Government, General 
Canrobert supplies two facts: that Prince Gortschakoff has assumed the 
chief pan | in the Crimea, which General Osten-Sacken held ad 
interim ; and that “Tartar communications confirm the report of the 
death of Prince Menschikoff, which took place when he was on the point 
of leaving the Crimea.” 

The casualties, from the 23d to the 25th March inclusive, are four rank 
- file wounded. = 

rench Losses.—‘‘ Notwithstanding the perha dent silence imposed 
upon the correspondents in the French pond» wh weapons to its losses before 
Sebastopol, the truth is gradually oozing out from invalided soldiers re- 
turned from the Crimea, and more particularly from some of the very few 
women who were permitted to ey the army as vivandiéres and camp 
nurses, the death of their hus having led to their reémbarkation. 
Now it is learned that the losses of the French army, by fatigue in the 
trenches, and diseases caused by the severity of the weather, have been im- 
mense, ‘Nos pertes ont été terribles,’ observed one of these poor widows; 
‘personne ne saura jamais tout ee que l’armée a souffert.” Fever and mor- 
tification of the lower extremities, from remaining many hours in the 
trenches, sometimes up to the waist in water and mud, have been the main 
cause of this fatality.” —Puris Correspondent of the Globe. 


army 
who com- 


Balaklava.—“ clean, orderly, and comfortable appearance of the 
troops, affords a striking contrast to the state of things which existed two 
months ago. The bastions and are swe ean; the footpaths 


round the lines have been paved, in anticipation of more wet weather; and 
the works around Balaklava t an aspect that would do credit to an oid 
fortified town. Whether Sebastopol fall sooner or later, it is gratifying to 
know that all is safe at Balaklava; the lines of the Allies presenting too 
formidable an appearance for the enemy to make an attack with the small- 
est chance of success. Under the management of Colonel Harding, the town 
improves rapidly: wharves are in dourse of constructicn, the harbour is 
comparatively clear of shipping, and the scavengers are in full occupation 
both ashore and afloat. gtou Balaklava be visited by pestilence, as some 
have predicted, it will not be through any neglect of the sanitary precau~ 
tions within reach. So great, however, is the change that has taken place, 
that the prospect of such a Visitation grows daily more remote.”—Daily 
Papers. 

Srarm.—In the last sitting of the Cortes, the Minister of the Interior 
explained that Lord Howden had remonstrated with the Government, on 
the ground that a British clergyman, named Anthony Frith, had been 
“ molested” at Seville. The Minister said, that neither the clergyman, 
nor the Protestants who worshiped in private with him, had been mo- 
lested ; nor had he or they given any cause, or raised the least scandal. 
Upon this Lord Howden wrote a letter to the Clamor Publico to “ rectify 
assertions not in accord with facts”; at the same time charging the Mi- 
nister with a suppressio veri— ‘ : ; 

“It is quite true that the civil authority of Seville refused to interfere in 
the affair, as was required by one of the priests of the wise chapter of that 
diocese ; but it is aleo true that the ecclesiastical authorities, or pretending 
to be such, intimated to the English clergyman in question to suspend the 

rivate reunions (which never reached twenty persons) which he held on 
Bundays in his house; that these same ecclesiastical authorities, or calling 
themselves such, intimated to the mistress of the house, that if she con- 
tinued to tolerate these reunions the house should be taken from her (being, 
I presume, church property); and that in uence of this double inti- 
midation, which may without exaggeration be called persecution in the age 
in which we live, the English ‘clergyman had suspended his reunions, and 
sought another lodging, to deliver himself and deliver his hostess from all 
molestation on the subject. I leave meanwhile for the consideration of M. 
the Minister to decide whether the word ‘molest’ is suitably applied in 
this case.” 

Iraty.—Another Protestant has been imprisoned at Florence for 
reading the Bible. Domenico Cecchetti, employed in the tobacco-manu- 
factory of Fenzi and Company, bankers, who farm the tobacco monopoly 
—a widower with four children, a trusted and sober workman—possessed 
an Italian Bible and two New Testaments, which he read to his children 
at home. This fact came to the knowl of a young man living in the 
same house and employed by a vintner. He casually mentioned it to his 
master; adding, that “the Bible could not be such a bad book after all, 
seeing that it produced such happy fruits”—as in the instance of the 
Cecchetti family. The vintner confessed what his apprentice had said 
about the Italian Bible, and the priest at once suspended the confession 
and refused absolution. Next day, Buratti, a persecuting priest, met the 
vintner, much de} in spirits; and inquiring the cause, found that it 
was because absolution had been refused. Buratti at once confessed and 
absolved him, and thus learned that Cecchetti was a Protestant. The 
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uence was, that the police suddenly entered his rooms and seized 
Bibles. The matter rested here for nearly three months; but at last, 
on the 14th March, Cecchetti was ordered to appear before the Chan- 
cellor of the Delegation of Santa Maria Novella. . This he did, and was 
subjected to a close examination 9 his religious belief; in the 
course of which he denied that the Pope is the head of the Church, and 
declared that he knew “ no headship save that of Jesus Christ.” He de- 
clined to answer any questions involving others. The Chencellor sent a 
paper, containing the evidence, to the Council of Prefecture; and on the 
25th March, without further trial, Cecchetti was seized and taken to the 
itentiary of Inbrogiano, there to suffer imprisonment for one year. 
Buch is the story as told to the public in a letter from Florence published 
by the Christian Times. 

Unrrep Srates.—The Africa arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, with 
advices from Halifax tothe 29th March, = =« - 

The proposition to raise a Foreign Legion in Nova Scotia has caused 
an incident in New York. No sooner was it known that foreigners 
would be enlisted at Halifax, than an enterprising Scotchman, Angus 
M‘Donald, advertised the fact in the N ew York journals, and opened an 
office avowedly for the purpose of assisting persons desirous of passing 
from New York to Halifax, really for the purpose of turning a penny by 
trafficking in recruits for the Foreign Legion. But he did not go far in 
this line. Seeing the advertisements, “ John M‘Keon, United States 
District Attorney,” forwarded a letter to the United States Marshal, 
stating that an office was open for the purpose of recruiting men for the 
British army, and calling his attention to the following section of the Act 
of Neutrality, which he desired the Marshal to enforce. 

“Tf any shall, within the territory or jurisdiction of the United 
States, enlist or enter himself, or hire or retain another person to enlist or 
enter himself, or to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction of the United States, 
with intent to be enlisted or entered in the service of any foreign prince, 
state, colony, district, or peo le, as a soldier, a mariner, or seaman on board 
of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or privateer, every | net 9 so offending 
shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanour, and be fined not exceeding 
1000 dollars, and imprisoned not exceeding three years.” 

The New York Herald of course took « ion to co t on the mat- 
ter in a spirit adverse to British interests; but the notoriety given to the 
whole affair will probably send thousands of unemployed persons to Nova 
Scotia. 





Inp1A.—The summary of the overland mail, with dates from Bombay 
to the 18th of March, was received in London on Thursday. 

“ Mr. Lawrence has gone to Peshawur to negotiate a treaty with Dost 
Mahomed. Lord Dalhousie was at the Nielgherries. The reorganization 
of the Military Departments is complete, and the system works admirably. 
All usury-laws throughout India have been abolished. The natives are 
petitioning the Council for an act to prevent polygamy. 

“ No intelligence from China.” 





Piscellaneans. 

Any uncertainty which existed last week regarding the position of Lord 
Harrowby in the Ministry has been removed by his presence at each 
sitting of the Cabinet Council. 

Mr. John Ball, M.P. for Carlow county, is appointed Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. Mr. Ball was formerly the Assistant Commissioner of 
Poor-law in Ireland; which permanent office he resigned for the purpose 
of becoming eligible for ajseat in Parliament, 


An additional detachment of the Guards—970, formed of men from 
each battalion—left London for the Crimea on Thursday morning. 

Five ships of the flying squadron, which arrived at Elsinore on Sun- 
day week, were forced to put to sea again on account of the ice-fields 
which threatened to surround them. Some lost their anchors, and one 
was aground fortwo hours. They sought shelter in Landscrona. The 
cemainder of the squadron had gone on to Kiel, 

Lord Dundonald, resolved that the public shall not lose sight of him, 
has published in the newspapers another letter on his “ secret plans’’ of 
destruction. Four weeks, he says, have elapsed since he prayed the 
House of Commons to institute a searching inquiry into his schemes for 
the destruction of Russian fortresses. At the end of half that time, find- 
ing his petition unnoticed, and that our “ energetic ally” the Emperor 
of the French was about to proceed to the Crimea, he resolved to place 
his secret in the Imperial keeping. But when he learnt that the Em- 
peror was not about to proceed to the East, and could not personally 
avail himself of the plans, Lord Dundonald, “ feeling the greatest doubt 
whether they would be triumphantly carried into effect by any less ex- 
panded mind or subordinate authority, hesitated to risk an unfavourable 
result.” He is still anxious for a searching investigation. 





Papers handed into the Sebastopol Inquiry Committee by Dr. Andrew 
Smith have been published. They show, that as early as the 4th of 
April last year, Dr. Smith had made suggestions to the War Office re- 
Specting the clothing suitable for troops engaged in the East; recom- 
mending the formation of a hospital corps of native Armenians; and the 
establishment of a regular transport service for the sick and wounded, 
and healthy hospitals in the islands of the Mediterranean. It is evident 
that Dr. Smith displayed more foresight than he has got credit for. 

The Commissariat officers, serving under Mr. Filder in the Crimea, 
have addressed, through him, a letter of remonstrance to Lord Palmerston 
on the language used by him in the House of Commons on the 19th 
February. In his speech on that evening, Lord Palmerston adopted an 
argument used by Mr. Newdegate to show that the non-success of the 
em had been in those departments not officered by “gentlemen.” His 

8 were— 

“I think the honourable Member made the most triumphant answer, by 
showing that where your system has broken down—that where evil has arisen 

m want of capacity, of energy, of intelligence, or of accurate and zealous 
performance of duty—it was not that the gentry, not that the aristocracy, 
not that the noblemen in the Army, were at fault, but persons belonging to 
— ees of the communit . Itis the Medical department, oe Comenie- 

‘tment, e ‘Trai e ent, which no contends 
are filled with the sons of ap ry the gentry,—it isteee that 


your system has broken down, it is there that the service failed, and that 
it is that has been the main cause of the suffering of which we are all com- 


plaining 

















The Commissariat ofticers are hurt by this language; feeling that it 
* cannot but be as injurious to the department as it is offensive to the 
individuals of whom it is composed”’ ; and refraining from pointing out 
the causes of the failures in the various arrangements connected with the 
campaign, they call upon the Minister of War to protect them, and afford 
them an opportunity of showing that they have not been “ wanting in 
capacity, energy, intelligence, and zeal,” 

“We have enjoyed,” they write, “none of the advantages consequent 
upon war with respect to promotion, &c., which have been so liberally ex- 
tended to every other branch of the army. Our services and our exertions 
have not been recognized in any public manner; and we cannot feel other- 
wise than greatly aggrieved that we should be thus held up to the public as 
having been ‘the main cause of the evils which have arisen.” We are in- 
vidiously designated as not belonging to the class of society usually termed 
‘gentlemen,’ but as belonging to other classes of the community. While 
we conduct ourselves honourably, it mattcrs little with what families we 
are connected ; but we contend that the officers of the commissariat, as a 
body, do belong to the class termed ‘ gentry,’ and that we are as well edu- 
cated, as well informed, and as honourable and upright in every respect, as 
any other body of officers in the army. Our duties are of a most responsible 
nature ; and there are no officers in the service in whom such an amount of 
trust is placed, which should surely entitle us to be classed in the highest 
ranks of the public service.” 





The Civil Service Estimates for “ Salaries and Expenses of Publie De- 
partments” amount to 1,315,390/.; being 106,796/. less than the estimate 
of last year. The chief decrease appears under the charge for the Mint and 
in the Printing and Stationery. For “ Public Works and Buildings” 
the amount is 746,760/.; being a reduction of 69,069/, as compared with 
1854, 

The Public Education (Great Britain) grant appears this year as a 
separate estimate ; a distinction perhaps to be attributed to its growing 
amount. The sum is 381,921/.; last year the vote was 263,000/, 


At the end of last week, it was reported “ in society,” that one of the 
Members for Rochester was in difficulties ; and the Sunday papers pub- 
lished small paragraphs indicating by intitials the name of the delinquent, 
The story was, that the gentleman referred to is a defaulter in turf trans- 
actions to the amount of at least 100,000/.; but it was hinted that some 
matters touching upon felony were mixed up with the affair. On Tues- 
day the Globe published this paragraph— 

“If it were not the merest waste of delicacy to use further disguise re- 
garding the event which has formed for some days past perhaps the principal 
subject of conversation in society, the position of Mr. Francis Villiers as a 
Member of Parliament would justify that open reference which cannot be 
long postponed. Without speaking more minutely of the unfortunate affair, 
we may state that it is of a character to create a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of Rochester. On learning the circumstances alluded to, Mr. Villiers’s 
Tory supporters, we are told by the South-Eastern Gazette, had a meet- 
ing, at which a deputation was appointed ‘to wait on the honourable gentle- 
man and call upon him to resign his seat.’ Everything had been 
for the departure of the deputation to London, when it occurred to one of 
them, more sagacious than the rest, ‘that the difficulty was where to find 
him’; and this remark taking every one by surprise, the ‘deputation broke 
up in disgust.’ We believe we can state that the Liberal party are equally 
awake regarding the representation of the city ; and that Mr. Edwin Jamon, 
Qc., will offer himself as a candidate, with pe prospect of success. It is 
not probable that the issue of the new writ will be long delayed after the 
Parliament reassembles.”” 

Next day the Zimes took up the story, with the remark that “ina 
very few days, or hours, the public will receive more explicit informa- 
tion” on the subject of the paragraph quoted above. But as yet the 
public has received nothing of the kind, 

Mr. Francis Villiers is the fourth son of the Earl of Jersey. He was 
born in 1819; was educated at Eton; entered the Army in 1837, ob- 
tained his company in 1843, and left the Army in 1847. During the 
period of his service, he was Aide-de-camp in Canada, and afterwards in 
Ceylon, and finally Military Secretary at Madras. 


The Provincial newspaper proprietors had an interview with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Thursday, to state their most recent views. 
Their proposition is this—“ that the stamp-duty on newspapers, to en- 
title them to transmission and retransmission through the post-office, 
should be a Aaifpenny, instead of a penny; and they are convinced that 
it would yield a greater amount to the revenue.” In connexion with 
this plan, they propose that Government should issue stamped envelopes 
of one halfpenny, to carry the unstamped part of the impression once 
through the post-office. 

The venerable Baron Pennefather, now in his eighty-fourth year, has 
suffered a severe loss—the last of his sons, Mr. John Pennefather, a rising 
barrister, has died from typhus fever, contracted while he was acting as 
Crown prosecutor at the Tipperary Assizes. 

The health of Chief Baron Pigott has been greatly improved by his re- 
sidence in the South of Spain: he is expected to return to Ireland shortly, 

The brotherhood of civil engineers has lost one of its ornaments in Mr. 
Wyndham Harding, who died near Cheltenham last week, at the early 
of thirty-seven. Mr. Harding was for some years the Secretary of the South- 
Western Railway. Ever anxious to improve the condition of the poorer 
classes, he fitted up two emigration-ships, which sailed from Southampton 
in connexion with Mrs. Chisholm’s movement; and he was a warm friend to 
the Mechanics Institution at Bridgend, near his father’s home. 

The widow of Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, who died recently at the age of 
ninety-two, was “the wife, daughter, granddaughter, sister, and mother- 
in-law of admirals.”” Her death was accelerated by the news that her own 
nephew, and the husband of her niece, had died in the Crimea ; and that 
two of her grandsons—sons of Lady King—were on their way to the seat of 
war. 

Mr. William N. Dunn, whilom “ treasurer” to Drury Lane Theatre when 
there was money to take care of, recently died, at Norwood, in his seventy- 
third year. He was introduced to the theatre, as a clerk, by Sheridan ; and 
he had ample opportunities of enjoying the society of that brilliant wit, and 
knew intimately a long succession of our most noted actors. His mind was 
stored with reminiscences of the stage and of players, which he related in a 
pleasing manner. His character was very amiable. 


Much surprise and some discontent prevails in the Navy, especially with 
those officers who have a second time been sent out in the Baltic fleet, at the 
continued reissue of the oldfashioned and “ established’’ anchor, or, as it s 
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more familiarly called, the ‘‘ Admiralty mudhook,” after the practical. ex. ‘oe the © tusseuso-eanls” contained a speci ,-b 1 i 
perience resulting from last year’s cruise in the Baltic, and demonstrated by | needles! The crash in San Francisco was fol ame Fem Le | ont 





the heaps of broken anchors (about 60,000/. worth !) returned into store at 

} the various dockyards from the several ships, comparable in trustworthiness 
and utility to the wretched intrenching-tools supplied to our army before 
Sebastopol.— Times, Naval Intelligence. 

The Russian vessel Sitka, captured off Petropaulowski by the Pacific squad- 
ron on its approach to attack that settlement, arrived in the river Thames 
on Tuesday, in charge of a naval officer and crew, put on board by her Ma- 
jesty’s ship President. 

_A letter from St. Petersburg states that the Emperor Alexander intends to 
visit Helsingfors, with his brother Nicholas, before the commencement of 
operations in the Baltic. 

The Czar has decreed that soldiers when on sentry in St. Petersburg during 
week-days may wear their hair and whiskers in the natural state, but on 
Sundays they are to be “ waxed and dyed.” 

It is reported that the Russian prisoners at Toulon have volunteered to 
serve in the French Foreign Legion; the Poles are to be incorporated with 
the Turkish Cossacks. 

Ninety boxes of presents for the French army in the Crimea have been 
shipped at Marseilles; and the people of Narbonne have sent 140 hogsheads 






minor towns. The gold-digging news is very favourable : a plentiful 
of water promises the diggers an ample return for their bihoure, while ¥ 
new and rich mining field has been discovered on the Kern river. Crowds 
of shipping have arrived at San Francisco, inundating the markets with 
merchandise: this is a boon to the consumers, as goods are made very chea 
—the reckless shippers will suffer. P 
The state of the Kansas Territory attracts attention in America, as the 
election of a Legislature is approaching; that Legislature will decide 
whether the new State shall be Slave or Free. It is said that in the spring 
20,000 Native American immigrants will pour into the Territory; as yet 
few slaves have been introduced. r 
The latest return of the number of immigrants arrived in New York 
a large falling-off as compared with last year. —_ 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the “ commercial king of America,” has com. 
menced a new line of steamers to run between New York and Havre: he 
says such a line can be made to pay without Government aid in the shape 
of mail-contracts, and he means to try the experiment. 
It is reported that a rich gold-field has been discovered in the province of 
Maranham, in Brazil; but as a company has been started to work it, some 





























of the best wine. 


The Emperor of Russia remitted through the Swedish Embassy a sum 


sufficient to give the prisoners in the Lewes Gaol 6d. each for hot cross buns. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 


the week ending on Saturday last. 



























Ten Weeks Week 

of 1845-"54. of 1355. 
Zymotic Diseases ......s00seeeeeeee st eeresereeneeers Prerrirty 196.9 sooo 257 
ropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat, 50.9 sees 48 
Pubercular Diseases ...0.ccscccccsessecsccsccsscscesees eee 193.5 eooe 223 
of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Sense 136.8 seco 108 
of the Heart and Blood-vessels a * eee 34 
of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .,, 227.6 ses. 286 
of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ., 62.2 esse 66 
of the Kidneys, &¢. 1... ssscsseeees coo 8618.6 cove 9 
diseases of the Uterus, &c. ...... 8.2 seve 12 
diseases of the Bones, Joints 8.8 cece 4 
of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ... oe 2.3 cece .* 
sees 2.7 seco 6 
Premature Birth ee 27.2 cove 26 
ry iy Seaanenaeanbsheientenianintnmstecenssabacsoosonnten 27.2 - seee 41 
Sud n 4 6408 9 
Viglence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ,,.......cccccccce 5408 eee Al 
Total (including unspecified causes) ........+ cccccccee 3,186.8 1,226 


In 1850 ‘Mr. Cubitt purchased the mansion and magnificent grounds of 
Denbies, near Dorking. A new residence has been erected since 1850, in 
the rear of the old mansion; the new building is very extensive, and the 
design is similar to that of the Queen’s marine residence at Osborne: the 
expenditure has been great. On the lawn there is a tree planted by Prince 
Albert. According to the local belief, Mr. Cubitt is merely an agent for 
Royalty, Denbies being intended for the residence of the young Prince of 
Wales, by and by. 

In consequence of a complaint, the Lords of the Treasury have notified 
that in future foreigners residing abroad shall be exempted from paying in- 
come-tax on dividends on British Colonial Stock. 

The Manchester Examiner states that a second free library and museum, 
including a spacious reading-room, are about to be established in the large 
building in the Queen’s Park, Manchester. 

A petition against the recent Beer Act has received 6000 signatures in 
Norwich. 

Petitions against the continuance of church-rates have been agreed to at 
several of the Vestry meetings in the Eastern Counties. 

It appears by the official accounts just published, that Sir S. Bignold, the 
successful Conservative candidate at the recent election for Norwich, ex- 
pended 10067. 6s, 5d., and Mr. A. Hammond, his opponent, 869/. 17s. 10d. 

A correspondent of the Zimes pleads for the restoration of the chapel of 
Holyrood Palace at Edinburgh, with the appointment of a chaplain to of- 
ficiate. The walls are sound, and would support a roof. The palace is sur- 
— by a poor population, to whom the services of a clergyman would be 
a boon. 

“ A neighbour to Miss Gordon,” the lady who was recently fined for ex- 
traordinary cruelty to her pony, calls upon her relatives to interfere in her 
behalf, as her strange doings for a long time past lead to the belief that she 
is of unsound mind : the writer thinks she will become “ dangerous.” 





Cardinal Wiseman is to be appointed Librarian of the Vatican, in the place 
of Cardinal Mai. 

The corpse of Sontag has arrived in Europe from Mexico: it was landed at 
a and forwarded to Berlin ; its ultimate resting-place is not men- 
tioned. 

A trial is at present pending before ;the courts of the Grand Duchy of 

Saxe Weimar with respect to the forgery on a grand scale of letters of the 
poet Schiller. The forger is an inferior employé of the public library, and 
was formerly a bootmaker. The forgeries are so cleverly executed that they 
have deceived even the poet’s heirs. 
- The electric telegraph between Turin and Naples was opened on the Ist. 
The messages will be exclusively in the Italian language, Naples having 
insisted on that instead of French being used. This will cause a delay in 
communicating with a large part of Europe in which the French signs and 
language are employed. 

For the third time within a twelvemonth Prussia has suffered from floods. 
In the autumn, Silesia suffered by the overflow of the Oder and other rivers; 
more recently, much fertile land was ruined by the Rhine surmounting its 
banks ; and now the waters of the Vistula have flooded East Prussia. 


The Venetian manufacturers will not shiue in the Paris Exposition : they | 


declined to send contributions, because they would appear under the 
Austrian flag. 

Oporto has had its ‘ food riots’”—mobs of unemployed labourers, or people 
pretending to be so, having plundered the bread stores. 

The Tuscan Government recently essayed to extend a little freedom to the 
press; but it wouldn’t do: L’ Euterpe, a periodical devoted to literature and 
_ was suppressed because it was supposed Guerazzi contributed 

0 it. 


The Governor-General of India has raised the salary of Dr. O'Shaughnessy, 
the superintendent of electric telegraphs in India, to 3600/., not merely on 
account of his services in the telegraph department, but because he would 
have attained a still higher income had he remained in the Mint. 

California has been visited with a banking crisis. A run on the banks at 
San Francisco soon caused the stoppage of five of the principal; one has 
since resumed business, and another proposes to do so if its creditors will be 
lenient ; but in the case of two others there seem to have been no assets— 











suspicion is cast upon the report. 

While a gentleman’s gardener at Lewes was chopping up a picce of an old 
beam, no fewer than forty-nine guineas of the reign of Chates II., James 
Il., and William III., were discovered in a crevice, which had been closed 
with oe 2 Mr. Cotton, the owner of the treasure-trove, presented the 
proceeds of its sale, 51/. 9s., to the Lewes Dispensary. 

The following letter, written in pencil, was found in a common bottle on 
the beach of Golspie, on Monday afternoon, by a young fisherman named 
Donald Kennedy, while searching for limpets at low-water. The sheet was 
rolled crosswise, as if done hurriedly, and put into the bottle in such a man- 
ner that it could not be taken out without breaking the bottle. The letter 
will be read with a mournful interest, as the only account that has been re- 
ceived of the ill-fated vessel, the Isabella Anderson, of this port. ‘ Decem-. 
ber 19—ship Isabella Anderson, of Inverness.—Our canvass has given way ! 
The raging waves dash with fury round our helpless barque! The rocky 
coast of Norway will soon tell our fate. This is my last work, and accom- 
plish it with the braveness of a British sailor. My love to my affectionate 
wife, The same to my beloved family. Evermore farewell! John Sander- 
son.” The writer did not belong to Inverness, but is supposed to be a man 
who was shipped at Leith in the room of one who had left the vessel there. 
—Inverness Courier, 

It appears from the evidence at trials in the Central Criminal Court this 
week, that there is at present in circulation a new description of spurious 
half-crowns, so cleverly executed as to require the most careful inspection to 
detect their baseness. Two of them were exhibited in court: they represent 
the coinage of 1846, and are struck with a die from a metal equal in hard- 
ness to silver, and then electro-plated. In a of weight, they are nearly 
the same as good coin; but the ringis bad. The milling upon the edge,, 
hitherto faulty in base coin, is ect; as is also the engraving of spots 
within the rim. It is only by a careful inspection that they can be detected. 
It will then be found that the letters upon both sides are imperfect, the 
“Torta” of the word “ Victoria” standing awry, and the whole being, 
coarse when compared with the real coin. 


CrystaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending 13th April, 
including season-ticket-holders, 26,167. 


POSTSCRIPT. rs 


The announcement of a Government Loan, made yesterday by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has taken no one by surprise; it has only 
satisfied the expectation and hopes of ‘‘the City,” and the opinion of the 
majority throughout all classes of the country. Nothing has been stated 
as to the amount, or the mode of raising the loan. The fact itself is 
received as a proof that Ministers are preparing to go on with the war if 
necessary. The use of the word ‘ contract” in the letter of Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis to the Governor and Deputy of the Bank of England is taken 
to show that the loan will be sought in the usual way, from great capital- 
ists, who will be allowed a margin of profit out of the capital. The 
experience of immense success attending the open and national subscrip- 
tions of France and Austria is not attempted in this country, yet. 
Whether it is that the money is wanted in too great haste, or that 
the present Government will not risk offending “‘ the City,” such unques- 
tionably is a natural though possibly an overdrawn inference from the 
invitation to a conference between the Finance Ministers and the Money 
magnates. It is also, but too hastily, inferred that present advantage 
will induce Ministers to continue dealing in perpetual annuities, where 
terminable annuities are now admitted to be so much honester a form of 
loan. The advantage may be 1 or 2 per cent at the moment, in favour 
of perpetual securities; an advantage raised “without expense to the 
country”’—now. But there is a time when the terminable annuity is 
cancelled “ without expense to the country”’; and the present saving of 
1 or 2 per cent is the unjust advantage which we take at the cost of an 
immensely overbalanced charge to a not distant posterity. 














The reports of the telegraph are few, but they are varied and in- 
teresting. 

“‘ Vienna, Friday, April 13, 9 a.m.—The following authentic intelli- 
gence has been received here. ‘ Nothing new had taken place at Sebastopol 
up to the 4th instant inclusive.’ ”’ 

““ Vienna, Friday Evening, April 13.—Considerable difference of opinion 
exists between the Western Powers and Austria respecting the diminution 
of the Russian preponderance in the Black Sea. rd John Russell and 
M. Drouyn de Phe rs left this morning for the Semmering mountain, and 
return tomorrow. This temporary absence probably means, ‘ Accept our 
conditions or reject them.’ ”’ 

“ Kiel, Friday, 11 a. m.—The Impérieuse, 51, Commodore Watson, and 
Euryalus, 51, have just entered this harbour and anchored close to the bath- 
ing-establishment. The weather is fine.” 

“ Turin, April 13.—Yesterday, while the Holy Father, accompanied by 
several persons, was in the hall of the Convent of St. Agnes, near Rome, 
the floor fell in. His Holiness suffered no injury. Cardinal Antonelli and 
the French General Montreal received some slight contusions.” 

The Paris correspondence published in the second edition of the Morn- 
ing Post opens with this paragraph— 

‘* M. Drouyn de Lhuys bas received the most marked attention from the 
Emperor of Austria, His interviews have ended the most satisfactory as 
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s the sincerity of the Austrian alliance. The Conferences do not ap- 

r to have made any further progress. There seems to be a possibility of 
ff Drouyn de Lhuys returning to Paris, unless the Russian Envoys re- 
ceive their instructions within a given time. 

The same correspondent reports the daily departure of French forces 
for the East—Voltigeurs, Artillery, Horse Chasseurs, &c.; and 400 
wules. hoe ae. tS: 

The visit of the aay sd and Empress of the French to this country, 
definitively fixed for Monday next, will continue during the ensuing 
week. The Imperial visitors will pass from Boulogne to Dover in the 
pew steam corvette Assas, on Monday morning. At Dover they will be 
received by Prince Albert ; and will partake of luncheon at the Lord 

I 1. 

* The A 120, carrying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, and twelve sail, anchored in Dover roads yesterday morning. 
They form the squadron whose duty it will be to receive and salute the 
Emperor and Empress on their arrival. : 

The railway authorities are yey | decorating the station ; and the pro- 
prietor of the Lord Warden Hotel as fitted up state apartments wherein 
to accommodate the Imperial visitors during their brief stay. It is sup- 
ne ee the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is to consecrate a new 

urial-ground at Dover today, will be present at the reception of the Em- 





At Windsor Castle, the room known as the Queen's Closet has been 
splendidly furnished for the bedroom of the Emperor, and the adjoining 
Council Chamber in the like manner prepared for the Empress. The fur- 
niture is green and gold—the colours of the Emperor ; and on the toilet- 
table of the Empress is a cushion covered with green satin and embroidered 
with the letter “ E.” : 

The Queen has ordered that the room containing the portraits of the 
Sovereigns and Generals of the last war, and known as the “ Waterloo 
Room,” shall henceforward be called the “ Picture Gallery.” 

With regard to the route of the travellers to Windsor Castle, anticipatory 

ts somewhat differ. One account states that they will proceed 
by Reigate and Guildford ; a second, that they will drive from the Brick- 
layer’s Arms station to the Paddington terminus; but u more probable 
route would seem to be from the Bricklayer’s Arms to the Waterloo Road 
or the Nine Elms station. It is anticipated that they will start from 
Dover at two, and reach Windsor at six o'clock. There they will be 
received by the Mayor, and pass under triumphal arches to the Castle; 
where the Queen will await them at the grand entrance. 

A sort of programme of the doings of the ensuing week has been pub- 
lished. As it stands at present, the Corporation of Windsor will present 
an address to the Emperor on Tuesday; and after this ceremony, the 
Queen and her guests will proceed to Buckingham Palace, where the Em- 
peror will receive the Diplomatic body, and afterwards return to Wind- 
sor. In the evening there will be a d banguct and ball. On Wed- 
nesday, the Em will be invested with the Order of the Garter. On 
Thursday, the Court will visit London, and witness the performance of 
“ Fidelio” at the Italian Opera. For Thursday or Friday, a visit to the 
Crystal Palace is spoken of. When this visit takes place the general 

ic will be excluded ; but in order that they may see the Queen and 
on guests, the whole party will present themselves on one of the bal- 
conies looking over the gardens. One day during the week, it is expected 
that the ay oy and Empress will go to the Guildhall to receive an ad- 
dress from the Corporation, and afterwards take luncheon in the Council 
Chamber. There will be a review of cavalry and infantry at Wind- 
sor. The members of the Army and Navy Club will invite the Emperor 
to dine ang them ; and the Mayor and Corporation of Southampton will 
do the like. 

The suite of the Emperor and Empress will be composed of the follow- 
ing persons—the Princess de Essling, the Countess de Montebello, the Ba- 
roness de Malaret, Count C. de Pageric, the French Ambassador and 
Countess Walewski, Marshal Vaillant, the Duke de Bassano, Count de 
Montebello, Colonel C. E. Ney, Colonel Fleury, the Marquis de Toulou- 
gegn, Lord Cowley, private secretary, physician, servants, &c. 


Lord Ashburton has published another instructive letter on education 
in “common things.’”” He addresses it to the Schoolmasters and School- 
mistresses of Hampshire and Wiltshire; and illustrates his teaching by 
the deficiency in resource and invention shown by our army in the field. 


A Naval Court-martial is sitting at Portsmouth to try Lieutenant Royer 
and Mr. Edington the Master of the Tiger, for the loss of that ship near 
Odessa. All the other officers have been acquitted. The case for the prose- 
cution closed yesterday, and Lieutenant Royer asked for and obtained an 
adjournment until today to prepare his defence. 


MONEY MARKET. 

Stock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
A settled belief amongst the operators in the Public Funds that the ex- 
penditure for the current year is to be met by a new Loan has continued in 
full force this week ; and to this impression the decline in Government Se- 
curities, which may be dated from the commencement of last week, is mainly 
attributed. It was expected that a notice of the intended loan would have 
reached the City yesterday. This morning, the following copy of a letter 
addressed to the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England was 

posted in the Stock Exchange. 
** Treasury Chambers, 12th April 1855. 


_ “ Gentlemen—I beg leave to inform you, and request that you will make it known 
in the usual manner, that Lord Palmerston and I shall be ready to eee any gentle- 
men who may be desirous of contracting for a Loan for the service of the present 
year, on Monday next the 16th instant, at one o’clock, in order to inform them of 
the amount which will be wanted, and to fix the time and the manner of the bid- 
ding: and I hope it will be convenient to you, or one of you, to meet those gentle- 
men here at that hour. 
“ I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient humble servant, 
* (Signed) G,. Corsewa.t Lewis. 

“‘ To the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England.” 

The points now saturally discussed, and which admit some show of ar- 
gument, are the probable amount to be raised, and whether there will be a 
fresh creation of Consols ; for on this depends in a great measure the future 
value of the Funds. ‘The depression during the present week has amounted 
to about 1} per cent, including a fall of 2 on Wednesday, when the ect- 
tlement of the Account was arranged; and it was ascertained there 
was an over-abundance of Stock on the market, through the recent 
sales by the Government Brokers and others. Yesterday, Consols closed 
heavily at 913 3. Today, the appearance of the above letter caused great 
flatness ; and they leave off at the lowest point of the day, namely 91 § and 











Any serious decline is prevented through the 
abundance of money, rendered the more plentiful by the payment of the 
April Dividends. There is also increased ease in the discount-market ; and 
the rates generally are under those of the Bank of England. In the Stock 
Exchange, money can be obtained at 3 per cent ; and the India Company are 
said to be willing to make loans on Government Securities at 2} per cent for 
two months. The advices from the Continent are highly favourable regard- 
ing the exchanges and the prospect of the present rates being maintained. 
These redeeming points are much in favour of a rebound in our Funds, 
should the worst fears not be realized regarding the anticipated plans of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The gold from the United States has 
amounted to 170,0007. The Great Western, for Brazil, took out 14,359/. ; 
and the Iberia, principally to Lisbon and Cadiz, about 43,550/. The demand 
for silver for India and China is less active. 

At the Bank election, on Tuesday, Mr. T. M. Weguelin was appointed 
Governor, and Mr, 8, Neave Deputy Governor. 

Foreign Securities were steady until latterly, when the continued depres- 
sion in Consols caused some descriptions to recede. Turkish, notwithstand- 
ing it is now quoted ex-dividend, and appears low, has fallen 2, and Peru- 
vian and Venezuela 1. Buenos Ayres has improved 1 per cent. 

The Railway Market was steady until Wednesday, when some sales were 
effected, and an average decline occurred from 5s. to 10s. They have been 
since about } lower ; the leading descriptions having suffered most. Great 
Western are now 64}; London and North-Western, 98} 9; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 75} 6; Midland, 68} 9. London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
are firm at 98 100; being 1/. better than last week. French Shares have 
fallen a little. ; 


91 4 for the Account. 


Satunpay, Twetver o'Crock. 

Under an impression that the forthcoming Loan will be for 15,000,0007., 
and that a large portion will be in Consols, the English Funds opened nearly 
1 per cent lower, and Consols were done at 90}; they are now 90} }, and 
for Account 90§ g. Exchequer Bills 5 10. The bullion return by the Bank 
of England shows, for the first time for a long period, a decrease, amounting 
to 126,709/. In Foreign Stocks there is no alteration. Turkish remains 
heavy at 74} 5 ex dividend. Railways are very flat—Lancashire and York- 
- 75}; London and North- Western, 98}; Midland, 68}; North-Eastern 
—Berwick, 71. 


3 per Cent Consols Danish 3 per Cents ........ 81 4exd. 





Dtto for Account ., Dutch 24 per Cents 62 4 

3 per Cent Reduced .. Ditto 4 per Cents .. 91 3exd. 
New 3 per Cents ..... oe Mexican 3 per Cents. pee 1 
Long Annuities ........+... Peruvian 4) per Cents ..... 69 71 
Dam Gteeh .ccccccccccsses Ditto 3 per Cents......... 48 Sexd, 
Exchequer Bills ........... Portuguese 4 per Cents .... 424 
PR EOE cccesoscceceeces Russian 5 per Cents,....... 99 101 
Austrian 5 per Cents ....... 847 Ditto 44 = Cents....cceses 89 91 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ..... 99 l0lexd., Spanish 3 per Cents ....... 364 7 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 93 5 Ditto Deferred..........++6 18 i 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 100 2exd. Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 86 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 101 3 Swedish 4 per Cents..,..... 86 9 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending op 
Saturday, the 7th day of April 1555. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

















Notes issued ..........00000. £28 ,392,500 Government Debt..........++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ....... esce 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion..... 14,392,500 

Silver Bullion. ........++.6++ _ 
— —_—_——— 
£28,392,500 £28 392,500 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

Dances ese pueeesesveucceece 3,085,593 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £13,026,749 
Public Deposits* .... 5,008,895 Other Securities ...........+. 13,656,905 
Other Deposits ....... ~s+ 31,396,875 TESOED ccccccese . ee 8,580,140 
Seven Day and other Bills.... 904,839 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 686,318 

£35,949,202 £35,949,202 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


Che Cheratres. 


The Royal Italian Opera opened on Thursday, very quictly, and with 
little of the stir and bustle which wont to attend the commencement 
of the opera season. It was like the openings before Easter, when the 
company was as yet incomplete, and it was not thought necessary to 
bring out a piece demanding great resources. The announcement of 
Rossini’s Conte Ory, and a trifling divertisement which was danced almost 
all last season, created no great sensation; and there was plenty of room 
in every part of the house. 

Ii Conte Ory was twice performed at the end of last season, and re- 
ceived with considerable applause, in consequence of the marvellous 
brilliancy with which Mademoiselle Bosio sang the florid music of her 
part. She was then the sole attraction, for the only other part of any 
note—that of the hero—was assigned to Lucchesi, a third-rate tenor. 
On the faith of the success, such as it was, of those two performances, 
the piece was chosen for the opening of the theatre now, with one very 
great improvement—the substitution of Gardoni for Lucchesi in the part 
of the Count. 

If I? Conte Ory is to be called a comic opera, it is probably the worst 
ever written. Even its apologists do not pretend that it has any dra- 
matic merit; the best they can say of it is that it is an amusing 
badinage. But what passes as agreeable badinage on a Parisian stage is 
often what with us would be set down as immorality and profanity; 
though, on our opera stage especially, we are getting as er 
these points as our neighbours. This piece is a medley of unblushing 
profligacy, and mockery of sacred things; all which is treated on the 
stage as a very good joke. 

It is too stupid, however, to be mischievous; and reminds us of the 
remark with which Jeffrey wound up his criticism of a book by a noted 
French authoress—“ In short, this celebrated lady would be very danger- 
ous were it not that she is very dull.” The music deserves much praise; 
but the praise bestowed upon it has been exaggerated. Though written 
for the French stage and towards the end of the author’s career, it is a 
return to the pure Italian style of his early days; reminding us—some- 
times too much—of the Barbiere, and Il Turco, and L’ Italiana in Algiers. 
The performance, though better than that of last year, was not so well 
received: the audience were cold from first to last. On seeing Gardoni, 
they remembered that it was his first appearance on that stage, and 
greeted him accordingly. But though he sang charmingly, (acting in 
such a case is out of the question,) he perhaps never sang with so little 
applause; and even Bosio’s most brilliant efforts failed to produce @ 
single encore. 

We presume that this opera will pass the time till next Thursday, 
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and then make way for Fidelio ; when the Queen and her Imperial guests 
are to visit the opera in state, and when the famous actress and singer 
Jenny Ney is to appear for the first time. 





The decline of pantomime is the melancholy commonplace of Christmas ; 
nevertheless successive years bear out the fact that Harlequin’s malady is 
not mortal. He and his partners may be less clever or less comical than 
heretofore, yet they live on, and whenever the season of winter festivity 
arrives they are sure to find a good handsome stage fitted for the demon- 


stration of their vitality. Last Christmas, probably there were as many 


pantomimes as ever were known in London. 

Burlesque, on the other hand, is evidently losing ground; and, after 
threatening to elbow out pantomime at Christmas, is now hardly able to 
stand on its legs during its own proper holiday—FEaster. All the new 
Easter pieces this year are perfectly successful; but they are all, with 
one trifling exception, gliding out of the old burlesque category. 

Mr. Planché, who though he may be called the patriarch of modern 
burlesque, always did his noe more gently than his descendants, 
and while he besprinkled his dialogue with modern allusions, always 
allowed us to surmise that he would gladly have treated the tales of the 
Countess D’ Anois (“‘ D’Aulnoy,” if you like it better) with the gravity 
of an early faith—Mr. Planché, we say, seems now making up his mind 
to abandon the be form of those grotesque dramas with which for so 
many years he delighted the London public. The Haymarket Spring 
Meeting is the third of a series of revues with which he has presented the 
Haymarket Theatre during the management of Mr. Buckstone ; and, like 
all other revues, satirizes topics of the day, without recourse to parod 
as an essential element. The personified City of London (Miss C. White) 
receives a visit from the personified City of Westminster (Miss H. Gor- 
don); and the two civic ladies exhibit to each other their respective 
“lions,” which are chiefly of the theatrical kind. London conducts 
Westminster to her Eastern suburb, and shows her the condition of those 
theatres and theatrical saloons, which, ignored a year or two ago, now 
surprise all who reflect upon the drama by their vigorous efforts to rise 
into celebrity. Westminster, in return, takes London to an imaginary 
race-course, where the “sights’’ of the West-end (also personified) contest 
for public favour. The connecting link between this living phantasma- 
no and the audience is formed by Mr. Buckstone, who plays the Lord 

ayor’s Fool. That ancient jester is proverbially famed for a love of 
everything that is good—indeed, history is silent as to his other pecu- 
Jiarities ; and on this occasion he appears as the superintendent of a very 
graceful and tastefully mounted revue. 


At the Adelphi there is a slight surface of burlesque, but it is a surface | 


only. Mr. C. Selby has reduced into the dimensions of an English after- 

iece a huge feérie, which last summer used to amuse the audience of the 

arisian Ambigu-Comique for four or five mortal hours, until finally it 
was cut in half and administered in two doses. The notion of Les Contes 
de la Mére d’ Oie, as it was called, was to unite the whole mass of popular 
fairy tales together by making one hero and heroine pass through the ad- 
ventures assigned in the stories to separate individuals. Thus the Riquet 
with the Tuft of one act was the lover of Cinderella in another, and the 
deliverer of the Sleeping Beauty in a third ; and so on through the whole 
treasury of “‘ Mother Goose’”’ literature. Mr. Selby’s version is consider- 
ably altered from the original, and is altogether on a much smaller scale ; 
for the piece at the Ambigu was one of those unwieldy works which, 
abounding with all possible means of excitement, are peculiar to Paris 
alone, sal are produced at long intervals, when the interest in ordinary 
drama seems to be exhausted. Such a piece would be intolerable on the 
London stage; but Mr. Selby, while he has judiciously adopted the | 
diminishing process, has retained the tales of the Three Wishes, Little 
Red-Riding-hood, Cinderella, and the Sleeping Beauty: prefacing them 
all with the introduction to the English pantomime of Mother Goose, 
which was, of course, unknown to his French predecessors. Even with- 
in its limited compass, the piece comprises an immense variety of in- 
cidents ; and amusement without weariness is the result. The tales, it 
should be observed, are seriously told as far as the action is concerned ; 
and it is only in certain exuberances of the dialogue, which might be ad- 
vantageously pruned, that we find that surface of burlesque to which we 
haye alluded. : 

Even an apparent connexion with burlesque is shunned at the Prin- 
cess’s ; where the libretto written by M. Dennery for M. Adam's Mudetier 
de Toléde, (vecently produced at the Théatre Lyrique,) is turned into a 
drama that has nothing of the holiday character about it. A young 
Spanish queen, who wants to retain her crown, and a designing kinsman, | 
who hopes to snatch it from her head, are the motive powers that set in 
action a complicated machine of court intrigue, such as Parisians have so 
often admired. M. Dennery, in conducting his story, has displayed the 
well-known French talent of making familiar expedients appear new by 
novelty of combination; and while the incidents are amusing in them- | 
selves, the scene is rendered additionally attractive by the exquisite taste 
shown in the style of production. 

For a specimen of the fairy burlesque, such as used to rule our Easter, | 
we must look to the long-lived Yellow Dwarf ; who, though produced as 
far back as Boxing-day, still flourishes at the Olympic. For a specimen 
of that burlesque which takes a serious drama for its basis, we must visit 
the tiny New Strand; where King Lear is called “ King Queer,” and 
the holiest of human sentiments are couched in a language which would 
be unintelligible beyond the precincts of London, but a command of 
which is nevertheless regarded by Cockney rakes as the surest index of 
worldly experience and wisdom. Mr. Halford, who has written the 
piece, and also plays the part of King Queer, shows that his feeling as an 
actor is of a far higher order than his taste as an author. While he fills 
his own mouth with the wearisome slang of the modern “ gent,” he 
shows in his enunciation and his gestures a tragic power that might be 
more worthily employed. The New Strand Theatre is strong in the item 
of female vocalists: Miss Rebecca Isaacs, (the lessee,) Miss Somers, and 
Miss F. Beaumont, have all the talent to revive by a lively air the spirits 
of an audience when they have begun to flag under a weight of “ fast” 
dialogue. 

Mr, W. Cooke, ceasing to chronicle the present war, and likewise clos- 
ing book of early history, takes for his Easter drama a turf subject, 

ed The Field against the Favourite ; which delights the Astley’s audi- 
ence, as Zhe High-mettled Racer delighted their fathers in the days of old. 
Mr. Wright, who has never had a fixed abode for any length of time 





honoured by a visit of the Lyceum com minus Mr. C. Mathews. 
who, on the closing of their own establishinent, deem it enaeines to 
pitch a tent in a region they would once have considered repulsively out 
of-the-way. 





PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS AFTER EASTER. 

Business will be resumed with the Miscellaneous Estimates, eighteo 
Ministerial Bills and thirty-two Non-Ministerial, to discuss and } sen 
of. This is exclusive of the six bills which have not yet been laid on the 
table ; one of which, the Solicitor-General’s Wills and Administrations 
Bill, will, if pressed, form a leading measure of the session. 

Ministerial Bills. | Non-Ministerial Bills, 





Read a first time.......... 10) Read a first time ......0.0. 

Read a second time........ 4} Read a second time........ 4 

Sent to Select Committees.. 3) Sent to Select Committees.. 2 

Amended ..ccccccccccccce 1] Amended ..cccccccccccces 2 

| one 
18 | 32 
The second reading of the Metropolis Local Management Bill stan 
first in order for Monday the 16th ‘stant and the probability is a 
the discussion will occupy most part of the evening. This will throw 
| over Lord John Russell's Education Bill to some other day. Should the 
=> be raised that the House go into a Committee of Supply, Mr, 
| John M‘Gregor is to submit “ the expediency of reinstituting the office of 
Secretary of State for Scotland, which has never been abolished, but 
| which fell into abeyance in the latter years of the reign of George the 
Second.” Mr. Ewart is to bring under notice the expediency of testing 
| the —— of candidates for the Diplomatic and Consular services; 
and Mr. Adderley is to advert to the expediency of permitting prisoners 
| under sentence of penal servitude who have conducted themselves well, to 
| enlist for limited service in works at Balaklava, for the assistance of the 
| Army in the Crimea. 

On Tuesday the 17th, a Members’ motion-night, Colonel Boldero moves 
| for a Select Committee to inquire into the Medical Departments of the 
| Army and Navy; Robert Grosvenor asks leave to bring in a bill to 
revent unnecessary Sunday Trading in the Metropolis; Sir Erskine 
| Perry moves an address for a Commission to consider the means by 

which the Army of India may be made most available for the Russian 
war. 
| _ Wednesday and Thursday the 18th and 19th are devoted to Members’ 


ills. 
Friday the 20th is the Budget night. 

Running into the two following weeks— 
| Monday the 23d is named for the consideration of the Newspaper 
| Stamp- Duties Bill in Committee. 

On a the 24th, Mr. Heywood submits his resolution for the re- 
| moval of the Tests imposed by the Act of Uniformity of 1662 in educa- 
| tional matters; Mr. Locke King moves fora Bill on the subject of the 
Settlement of the Personal Estates of Intestates ; and Captain Scobell for 
= Committee to inquire into matters affecting the management of 
the Navy. 

On het egy | the 25th, Mr. Heywood’s Marriage-Law Amendment 
t 


| 





| Bill, and Mr. Stirling’s Schools (Scotland) Bill, are put down for a 
| second reading. Mr. Walpole moves the rejection of the Marriage-Law 
Amendment Bill. 


On Friday the 27th, the second reading of the Lord Advocate’s Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Bill comes on. 

Wednesday the 2d May is allotted, with other business, to the second 
reading of Sir John Pakington’s Education (No. 2) Bill, and Mr. Milner 


| Gibson’s Free Schools Bill. Mr. Henley moves the rejection of Sir John 


Pakington’s measure. 


REPORT OF THE MAYNOOTH COMMISSION. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Chief Baron Pigot, Dr. Mountifort Longfield, 
Dr. Travers Twiss, and Mr. James O’Ferrall, were the Commissioners 





| appointed in 1853 to inquire into the “management and government of 


the College of Maynooth, the-discipline and the course of studies pursued 
therein, also to the effects produced by the increased grants conferred by 
Parliament in the year 1845.” In furtherance of these objects, the Com- 
missioners set in motion an extensive plan of inquiry. ritten interro- 
gatories were sent to the authorities and Professors at Maynooth, to the 
Visitors and Trustees, and to every Roman Catholic Bishop of Ireland. 
The discipline and course of studies pursued in other Roman Catholic 
Colleges in Ireland were inquired into; and the like information as to 
the practice of similar institutions in France, Austria, Prussia, Belgium, 
Portugal, and Italy, was procured through the medium of the Foreign 
Office. The President, the Vice-President, the Deans, and all the Pro- 
fessors save two incapacitated by illness, were orally examined; also se- 
veral of the students. The information acquired from these and other 
sources constitutes the bulk of two large blue-books. 

The Commissioners arrange their report under the heads of “ Origin 
and History of the College,” ‘Government and Management,” “ Studies,” 
“ Effects of Increased Grant,” and “‘ Means of effecting proposed 
Changes.” 

The historical part traces the progress of the institution from its com- 
mencement in 1795 to the time of the inquiry ; showing how from a small 
beginning the College had risen into national importance. Dr. Hussey, 
its first President, had a salary of 105/.; three Professors had 70, and 
seven others had 50/. each. In 1827, the President’s income was increased 
to 3162, and the salaries of the Professors ranged from 102/. to 112/.; and 
the number of the College authorities was increased. Under Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act of 1845, which confers an annual allowance of 26,300/., 
salaries underwent a further increase ; the President receiving 594/. 12s., 
the Vice-President 326/. 12s. 8d., the senior Dean 264/. 12s. 8d. ; three 
Professors, 262/, 12s. 8d. ; and the others 241/. 12s. 8d. 

The Parliamentary grant is apportioned thus—Salaries, commons, at- 
tendance, &c. of Superiors, Officers, and Professors, 6000/.; pensions of 
402. each to 20 “ Dunboyne students,” (that isto say, young men of supe- 
rior attainments, who participate in property bequeathed by an ecclesiastic 
of that name); pensions of 20/. each to 250 students in senior classes, 
50007. ; commons, attendance, and necessaries for 520 students, 14,5607. ; 
in all, 26,3007. In addition to this, theré is the rent of the Dunboyne 
estate, 461/. 10s. 94.; income towards burses, 467/. 17s, 7d.; and an 
entrance-fee of 8/. 8s, paid by each student, and which amount to from 





since he quitted the Adelphi, stars at the Surrey. Sadler’s Wells is 





5002. to 700/, a year. 
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College Staff consists of the President, the Vice-President, four 


Deans, Prefect of Dunboyne establishment and Librarian, Bursar, Profes- | 


sor of Sacred Scriptures and Hebrew, four Professors of Theology, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Professor of Natural History, Professor 


. 


‘c and Metaphysics, Professor of Rhetoric, Professor of Humanity, 
— of Engli Rhetoric, Professor of the Irish Language, Secretary 


oS a test of usefulness, the Commissioners were at much pains to as- 


certain the number of priests officiating in Ireland who had been educated | 
th, and the number who had not been so educated. Taking | 


at Maynoo' 
: gross numbers were— 
the lists for amy - Edueated in Not educated in 
Maynooth. 
Roman Catholic Archbishops ........ ZB cece 
Roman Catholic Bishops .........+++ , Serer 4 
Parish Priests and Curates ......... 1199 .... 1063 
1222 1069 
is shows little more than one half of the parochial clergy as having 
ee at Maynooth ; but the Commissioners say that the number 
js on the increase; and suggest, with a view to a perfect development 
of the fact, that a calendar of names should be published annually. 
There is nothing to show that Maynooth is an institution which supplies 
ecclesiastics to other countries to the neglect of Ireland. Of the number 
of priests resident in England and Scotland, and numbering about a 
thousand, not more than twenty-five could be discovered as having been 
educated at Maynooth. And the belief of Dr. Renshaw, the President of 
the College, is, that a larger number went to England and Scotland than 
to countries. Dr. Murray states, that of the priests who distin- 


all other 
guished themselves as political agitators, the larger number had not | 
studied at Maynooth, but on the Continent; and that their theological | 
and other attainments were in many instances found to be of the lowest | 
degree. Dr. Butler, once a Roman Catholic, but now a member of the | 
Church of England, gave it as his belief, that a student educated at May- 
nooth turns out a better-educated and a more honourable and straight- 
forward man than a student educated abroad. 

With regard to the scholastic arrangements, the Commissioners go into 
numerous explanatory details, and mention the pros and cons as regards 
certain changes in the courses of study, but indulge in few recommenda- 
tions of theirown. It would appear that many of the students enter 
college with a very imperfect a of English; and the Commis- 
sioners recommend that the existing with respect to examination in 
English should be enforced. The opinion is unfavourable as to the effi- | 
ciency of the studies in humanity and rhetoric. A longer attendance is 
recommended at the classes of logic and physics, and like suggestions are | 
made as regards some other branches of study. 

The discipline is minutely described ; and such recommendations as are 
made are in favour of greater relaxation to the students. Discussion is 
raised as to whether it would not be better that the Superiors should mix 
more cordially with the young men than they do at present. Early rising, 
moderate fare, ribed hours of study, religious exercises, meditation, 
and out-door relaxation, make _ ee . The attendance is for eight years. 
Each student must bring with him a Bible; and the oath of iance | 
is taken during the year following their entrance. Newspapers are pro- 
hibited ; and a watch is kept that no seditious or improper book finds its 
way within the walls. The young men maintain a high character— 

‘No imputation from any quarter has ever been made against the moral 
character of the young men, and we have no reason to believe that their 
general conduct is other than irreproachable.” 

Two points of | aa pe interest were minutely inquired into; indeed, 
they may be considered as having led to the issue of the commission itself. 

“As we were aware that certain specific charges [such as the duty of alle- 
giance and the obligation of oaths} had been from time to time made against 
the teaching in Maynooth,—which charges, it was alleged, could be substan- | 
tiated by persons who, having been educated in that institution, had after- 
wards become Protestants,—we caused our secretaries to communicate with 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, secretary to a society called ‘The Priests’ Protection 
Society,’ and with the Rev. Edward F. Wolesley, secretary to a society called 
‘The Friends of Conscience Society,’ for the purpose of ascertaining from 
them the names of such gentlemen, formerly educated at Maynooth, as they 
might suggest for examination. We received from them the names of the 
Rey, John O'Callaghan, of Ouchterard, county Galway ; the Rev. Mr. Crotty, 
of Parsonstown ; the Rev. Daniel O'Crolly, of Phibsborough, near Dublin ; 
the Rev. Roderick Ryder, of Clifden; the Rev. Mr. O Reill , Chapelhouse, 
Queen Square, Bath; the Rev. John Burke, of Ballycroy, Newport ; the Rev. | 
Daniel Leahy, of St. Paul’s, Bermondsey ; the Rev. Denis Leyne Brasbie, of | 
Elgin, North Britain; the Rev. J. P. O'Leary, of Manchester; and the Rev. 
Thomas Butler, D.D., of Chelsea.” 


Letters were addressed to these persons. Mr. Ryder and Mr. O'Leary | 
stated that they had not been educated at Maynooth; Mr. O’Crolly ex- 
cused himself from attending, on the score of bad health; Mr. Crotty of | 
Birr was absent; Mr. O'Reilly of Bath sent no answer. Mr. 0’Cal- 
lnghan, Mr. Burke, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Brasbie, and Dr, Butler, were ex- 
amin 


The Commissioners state the result of their inquiries into the charges | 
so made. 

“ The evidence [as to the teaching] is mainly that of the heads and Pro- 
fessors of the College, and of those who either were at the time of our 
iguiry or had been formerly students of the College. No other evidence, 
in , could be of much value; the question being, what was actually | 
taught, and not what was contained in the text-books, which, as already 
stated, cannot be appealed to as proof of the teaching. 

“ We have, however, had the opportunity of receiving the testimony on | 
these and some other points, of parties who, having formerly been students 
in Maynooth, have become ministers of the Established Church, and enter- 
tain views adverse to the religious teaching of the . We do not 
propose, as we said before, to discuss the evidence on this branch of the 
inquiry. We should, however, be doing injustice to the College if we failed 
toreport, as the general result of the whole evidence before us, that we see no 
reason to believe that there has been any disloyalty in the teaching of the 
College, or any disposition to impair the obligations of am unreserved alle- 
fiance to your Majesty.” 

The sooend pets involved serious ch as to the impure tendency 
of certain ings in moral theology. Upon this branch of inquiry the 
Commissioners entered with reluctance ; but they deemed it necessary to 
bring the matter under the notice of the College authorities. Those per- 
sons admit the danger— 

“But they state, in. the first place, that such study is essential for the 
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| proper discharge of the functions of the confessional, which the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church considers to be an institution of Divine appointment; that it 
is deferred until the period of the student’s career when his approaching en- 
trance on the.duties of the priesthood imposes the necessity of acquaintance 
with thg subject; that it is then confined in Maynooth to a very short 
period, (one Professor fixes it at eight days) ; that the subject itself is always 
treated of in a learned language, and every security taken which iety and 
| prudence can suggest that it shall be handled with reverence ond reserve, 
and in no spirit of licentious curiosity. 

‘“* We are here bound to say, that we have no reason to believe, from the 
evidence of any party, that these studies have had, practically, an injurious 
| effect upon the mind and character of the students.’ 

The “ effect of the increased grant” has been seen in new and en- 


=a | larged buildings, the improved status of the officials, in the increased in- 


| ducement to young men to become members of the Dunboyne establish- 
ment, and in laying the foundation of future improvements. 
| The buildings are incomplete, and in several respects defective, parti- 
| cularly as regards the supply of air and heat to the apartments. To meet 
the expense which would be incurred in accomplishing what is needed, 
and in carrying into effect certain improvements suggested in some de- 
—— of study, the Commissioners recommend, not an application to 
arliament for an additional grant, but the accumulation of funds from 
the reduction of certain salaries, the consolidation of some offices, and the 
diminution of the money allowances to the senior students; the im- 
proved condition of Ireland rendering such aid less necessary. These 
changes, however, cannot be effected without the permission of Parlia- 
ment. 





Crtters to the €nitor. 
CHARCOAL POWDER AS A DISINFECTANT. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, 6th April 1856. 

Sir—Since I wrote to you on the letter of Dr. Davy, which stated that 
quicklime intended to be procured from Constantinople would not have the 
effect supposed in destroying dead bodies, I have met with a remedy, no 
doubt known, but which cannot be too much pressed upon the attention of 
Gover t. Dr. , in his Agricultural Chemistry, shows how 
powdered charcoal will prevent deleterious properties arising from bad 
diet, water, putrid organic or excrementitious matters. In the first 
number of the “ Quarterly Journal of Public Health,” I find a review 
on the applications of charcoal to sanitary purposes, a lecture by John 
Stenhouse, Professor of Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He 
says—‘* Peat charcoal is slightly inferior, as an absorbent, to ordinary 
wood charcoal. Notwithstanding this, however, I lately saw it ostentatious- 
ly announced in the newspapers, that thirty tons of peat charcoal had been 
sent to Scutari, for the use of hospitals in Turkey, by the Irish Amelioration 
Society ; who did not appear to be at all aware that wood charcoal is the 





ordinary fuel employed in Turkey and most other Eastern countries, where 


it can always be had of the best quality, and in any quantity that can be 
desired.”” Dr. Stenhouse further says, that he has known kept by others for 
experiment, and by himself in a laboratory, the bodies of dead dogs, cats, 
rats, for six months and eighteen months, covered over by a few inches of 
charcoal powder. There was no effluvia from them, and when examined 
they were in a state of decay. Dr. Stenhouse invented a charcoal air-filter, 
which might be adapted to any place whence arose bad exhalations, or 
which might be fitted as a yy te the mouth of a person, Dr. Suther- 
land, Medical Inspector to Scutari and Balaklava, memorialized Govern- 
ment to take out five hundred of these respirators with him. The answer 
of the official was, ‘‘ that respirators did not belong to his department.” 
/. J. Biren, 
DR. SMITH’S MEDICAL EVIDENCE: “THE SCREW.” 
London, \\th April 1856, 

Str—In a letter inserted in the Spectator of the 7th instant, Dr. John 
Davy makes some remarks on the evidence given by Dr. Andrew Smith be- 
fore Mr. Roebuck’s Committee, and contrasts it with his own hospital expe- 
rience. Now, about 95 per cent of the sick in the British Army during 
peace are dieted and treated in regimental hospitals by regimental medical 
officers; and the oldest member of that department does not recollect the 
day when either the one or the other of those two officers was a regimental 
surgeon. If there be any truth, then, in the adage, ‘‘ne sutor supra crepi- 
dam,” neither of them could know where the shoe pinches that “ béte de 
somme” the regimental medical officer. Both have superintended subordi- 
nates in the duties of a general hospital, both are known to fame as able 
cultivators of science during the long leisure of their staff employment; but 
neither has had that practical experience in the management of military 
hospitals which, in this as in all other things, is the root of knowledge. 

If Dr. Davy has never heard of a long and angry correspondence about an 
error, barely exceeding one penny, in the expenditure return of a regimental 
hospital, perhaps Lord Grey could enlighten him on that point. If he is 


| not aware that unseemly disputes have arisen between principal medical 


officers and regimental surgeons about a few pints of tea conceded to the 


| longings of fever-stricken patients, in place of the regulation barley or rice 


water, there are fifty surgeons who can give him that information which he 
does not possess. 

If he has never curtailed the requisitions for medicines sent to him from 
regiments, there are few P. M. 0.8 who have not done so. 

If Dr. Davy does not know regimental surgeons who have purchased me- 
dicines, wines, and comforts for the sick soldier, at their own cost, there are 
dozens of those officers who do know such men. 

If he has not seen the cheap and nasty tea and sugar, &c., supplied to 
hospitals by purveyors, acting under the Secretary at War, complained of in 
vain, it is because he has never been in a position to care for those things. 
Poll the regimental officers, and you will soon ascertain now many of them 
have felt the pressure of that screw which Dr. Smith so justly says has been 
applied to the department for many years. ‘ ¢ 

hat Dr. Smith committed a grievous error in calling these War Oilice 
screws (the purveyors) to his counsels when the war began, there can be 
no doubt ; that he was long kept in utter ignorance of the wants of the hos- 
pitals, is manifest; and that, when he awoke from his dreams of plenty and 
saw the nakedness of the land, he did his utmost to retrieve his previous 
error, is beyond dispute. ~ 7 

Should the public indignation, then, demand any propitiatory sacrifice of 
individuals, its victims ought, in all justice, to be found among the high 
priests of that false economy which has been the idol of the War Office for 
forty years. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Farr Puay. 





LEAGUE AGAINST “THE SYSTEM.” 
Bayswater, 11th April 1855. 
Srm—We have at length arrived at a stage in our doings, or rather mis- 
doings, and reflections thereon, which has brought men whose opinions in 
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other matters are of the most varied complexion to the general conclusion that | * 

“‘our system” is bad. The results speak for themselves, doubtless; and TOPIC S 0 F TH E D AY 

= t , unanimity - the conclusion, maugre its vagueness. , . 
Sut what is meant “the system”’? he man of nautical experience tees 

wi!l say, it is to the A Set absence of sound method, in the engagement, BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN TURKEY. 


loading, despatch, and subsequent management, and use of transports, whe- | Sioyip the Conference at Vienna proceed, the settlement will be 
ther steam or sailing, that the sufferings of our troops, and in some mea- slow work; and the hinderance in that final settlement will pag 


sure the failure of our operations, are attributable. The military man will “ 
admit that doubtless alleen evils have resulted from the bad management | 2°t from Russia but from Turkey. We write under the supposi- 


of the despatch of troops of all arms, stores, and munitions of war, coupled | tion that the published paper of instructions given by the Otto. 
with the unavoidable observance by the Commissariat of the routine |man Government to its representative at Vienna is authentie, 
so rigorously prescribed in the regulations under which they act. But | The Porte claims the right to understand and to discuss with the 
he will be sure to observe that a competent Staff would soon have de- Allied Powers the plan of settlement which those Powers propose 


técted the latent cause of all the mischief; and, failing that, less than the | < A . 
active vigilance of a Wellington would have sufficed to discover when things | 12 order to arrive at a common resolution, before the plan shall be 


were going wrong; and far less than his prompt decision would have suf- proposed to Russia for acceptance. This is not altogether to be 
ficed to suspend and supersede the baneful action of red-tape routine. And | regretted. We are not displeased to see Turkey making a stand 
pm» a - a ioe goit ie —y wy Ny * man ie our | for her own independence, against —— encroachment even by 
rmy and all apper ased on family and monied interest, in- | ¢_; = : : : 
stead of individual efficiency, matters must go on sob the same. — It ae ae. of the ae that we Pare | be in- 

The “independent Member ” may lay it at the door of our defective “ na- epen ent. ere are other encroacl ments possible in the East 
tional education.” You, Sir, may hold that it is the inherent spirit of job- | besides those of Russia. The temptations to encroach are many ; 
bery which pervades the national heart of hearts, varying its specific deve- | and sometimes they assume an appearance of plausibility exceed- 
re = ooh grade and class, Pe oy? ducal a who obtains hy sane ingly seductive. 
coveted riband at the instance of ‘ her Majesty’s advisers,”’ to the humble : : . 
cad, who, ostensibly in your behalf, p Ee himeelf to open the cab-door : Th —_ o wite ‘~ of at pay ag ey thee f nvm, Russia, 
he, humble but instinctive imitator of his superiors in both Houses assem- | +2© treaties with her which were sign y the Porte contain 
bled, adroitly ministers to the interest and convenience of himself and stipulations which amounted to assurances that the mode of 
his “order,” by at once saving cabby the trouble of descent from his seat, | government established in the Principalities would be maintained, 
and extracting such current coin of the realm from your pocket, as, in a | with certain guarantees for the fulfilment of that promise: such 
penoanry pe y a; oe donative, the seeming service may have | for example, as that Turkey as well as Russia should be debarred 
induced, in meet largess for his zeal. 4 : ee hse: 

Sesh Walecibiehenn pn other “ statesmen” not in “ Opposition’? would from marching an army into the Principalities, unless the other 
perhaps tell you that “ people were in fact making a great ado about no- | Government id the like, or consented. Under cover of these 
thing; that, really, one would think they expected an army to go through | guarantees, Russia intruded her own influence, procured the ap- 
all the vicissitudes of war as though it were merely executing the figures of | pointment of her own creatures, and became a local authority. 
a quadrille. And could people expect that men should not fall by sickness, | Sh» attempted the same thing in Constantinople, and was prepared 
as well as by blade and ball? Pooh, pooh! if anything has gone wrong, it’s | io a T h to & di h P Ch ati mss 
the Commissariat”’; and “ they are not gentlemen.” Voila tout! emand such a veto on proceedings where Christian subjects 

Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli would find the cause of all the mischief in | Were in question as would have handed over many administra- 


that combinatian of individuals called the “ ins” ; while Mr. Drummond, | tive and judicial functions to agents of Russia. We see that these 
= e os Ss characteristic lucidity and discrimination, would say, it’s | advances fed the voracious ambition of Russia; but we have no 
s fault. - “ng : 

Your great contemporary the Times, in a course of ratiocination remind- right oa — pans we ont. naked to the 
ing one in its practical result of the sort of climax sometimes reached by the | Vi@W Of the Uzar. Is conduct amoun awiess appropria- 
German intellect in high investigations, sets us down comfortably to wait | tion; but it does not follow that he said to himself, as the thief 
“ the accident of some man who shall combine in himself a sufficiency of the | does, “ I will appropriate the property of my neighbour.” On the 
two elements,” Norman and Saxon, ** to harmonize both at last, and make contrary, the purpose of ambition was clothed in pious uses, and 
Ms work to one common end” ! omen ie the encroachments for Russia were made to wear the garb of en- 

ell, Sir, this is rather an unpleasant “ fix” to arrive at; for who can h ts be fh it We h th 
tell when the “accident” of the “ sorte man’s” arrival shall happen? | COachments on half of humanity. e have seen the conse- 
Meanwhile, shall we, “ practical English” as we are, sit down content with | quences, and have been deeply impressed with them ; and the 
this? We got rid of the Corn-laws by a “League”: their cry was “ Free | sight of those encroachments has unquestionably tended to provoke 
trade,” to buy in the cheapest, sell in the dearest market. We must have a | counter-encroachments on the other side. It is not long since Lord 
new League, or something like it; and the ery must be, “ Efficiency for the | Stratford de Redoliffe showed Mr. Godolphin Osborne a large mass 

work, the sole ground of eligibility for employment.”’ Surely, Sir, it is ; eaiiatiea® - 
time to arrange our ideas for taking action in the matter. The ’ ress is said | of papers which he had to read, containing ye plan for putting down 
by some to guide public opinion, by others to’be guided by it. I believe it | extortion in Turkey. The Daily News reprints a circular ad- 
both guides and is guided by it., As-¢he sun draws forth that moisture | dressed by Lord Stratford to the British Consular authorities in 
which in exhalations ascends from sea and river, descending agnia in genial | the Levant, enjoining them to exercise their vigilance and in- 
oon, bd — we —_ bp reser omen ea My crude oa | fluence to carry out certain firmans for the improvement of the 

ion ; which, brought to a focus by and undergoing the necdful process in the | «4. - . ss . . 

editorial brain—where, be it far from me the aed a cuppesition there | judicial administration = the empire, authorizing them to “ re- 
are ever clouds—from whence, in the shape of matured opinion and counsel, | monstrate,” and instructing them to make representations both to 
it is widely disseminated. Therefore it is, in this our strait, I would invoke | their own Government and to the Embassy at Constantinople. 
the power of the press to aid us. What meed too high for him who shall | Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, therefore, besides exercising the 
counsel . my t otal J. H. w. | functions of a Privy Councillor to the Sultan, is employing the 
eee ** "+ | Consul or Consular agent wherever we have such an officer, to act 
c ‘ as a species of assessor on behalf of justice and of the oppressed— 
ert tee tener erie Noweustle, 10th April 1855, | that is of the Christian. Thus it appears that we have been ereep- 

Smm—Whatever Mr. Baron Alderson chose to say to the jury the other | ing into something very like an extensive, ramified, and minute in- 
day at Warwick Assizes, there is no doubt that Mr. S. C. Hall occupied | terference with the administration of the Turkish empire, locally 
the position of defender of the artists’ interests and of public honesty; | as well as imperially. Lord Stratford may be able to draw the 
while the plaintiff, however honourable a man or “‘ prosperous gentleman”’ | }ine between advice and interference in his own conduct: but are 
he — there as the representative of a parcel of the greatest rogues | the Consuls or Consular agents equally qualified? P. vinee Menschi- 
in England. | ° Sete ° eee ° 

Living in a large provincial town, one of the centres of commercial wealth, | koff on his first mission appeared in Constantinople to advise: the 
and necessarily observing all that transpires in fine-art matters, it affords | warning ought not to be lost upon us. 
me the greatest amusement to watch the dealers and their plans. While The “ four points,” respecting which the Porte enjoins its repre- 
local artists scarcely hope to sell a single sketch, and our exhibitions are at- | .ontative at Vienna to be so jealously cautious, involved to a certain 


tended by losses, a succession of speciosities, men of Hebrew cast of counte- . rie ° tbe 
nance, e with that indifference to the singular and plural in the grammar | ©* tent questions of administration. The organization of a govern- 


of their discourse indicative of the quondam valet, plunder the natives pe- | ment in the Principalities might be accompanied by stipulations 
riodically. At this moment there is exposed in a central coffeeroom a very | of a material guarantee and a superintendence similar to that of 
bad copy of Martin’s ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” bought by a gentleman here at | Russia, and with the same hazards. Interference to secure the 
160/. as the original, and a great bargain, now to be disposed of by raffle to | free navigation of the Danube is still more probable; but the object 


a hundred guinea subscribers. The ‘British Merchant,’ who is a sorry | ; . : 2 
creature sometimes, is thus trying to recover some portion of his money, and | 1S More specific, and the hazards are less. The third point is 
a dim suspicion of the genuineness of the picture is still suffered to hover | least open to the difficulties that we are now tracing ; but the 


over it. In another part of the town is a huge picture by Ansdell, to be | fourth, involving guarantees for the bona fide security of immuni- 
presented to five hundred subscribers with prints of the same; the ballot, | ties to the Greek subjects, is the point that might drag us, through 
enabling the happy individual to claim the presentation, is ‘to take place | Lord Stratford and his Consuls, into ecclesiastical as well as civil 
in the town where the greatest number of subscribers are received.” A d judicial edssinistrati 
fortnight ago, at a neighbouring exhibition, which took place on occasion of and judicial administration. =. 
the local contributions to Paris being collected for public inspection, a _ The Turkish people merit every respect for the better qualities 
ture by myself ory in the catalogue, which I immediately knew to be a | which they display. Their soldiers were understood to disgrace 
forgery, but which had been bought by its proprietor as genuine. themselves at Tyalaklava ; but they showed at Citate and Si- 
The truth is, accustomed to 2000 per cent in the trade in Old Masters now | jistria, and since that time at Eupatoria, that they have all the 
done for, dealers are not content with the 200 or 300 per cents they extort from her : f their forefath if hes be y ll offi y as wbet 
artists, but by manufacturing copies they hope to keep up the old amount wey ¢ = a re ~ ey wes Cee: Van 6 
of “speculation.” Every year they are becoming more restricted to “mo- | temptation to officer them ! Bulgaria has proved that she 1s open 
dern” works, and every year a become bolder in forgery, venturing | to the most profitable improvements of the land, if the industrial 
pesttively under one’s very nose with their counterfeits. I recollect old Mr. | armies of that region be well officered : how the philanthropist pants 
Henning, the modeller of reduced copies of the Frieze of the Parthenon, | to take a commission! In short, there is no part of the Ottoman 
being driven into ungovernable fits of rage by the itinerant vendors offering . f its edmi = trati th t t be P d d 
his own copyright works for sale at his own door; but it is positively be- CORPSTS CECE TS SERENA Tees anne SEpCOveG, G85 eneas 
coming nearly as bad in the trade in pictures! And it appears from the | likely enough to be improved. But the Turks do not do things as we 
result of Mr. Ward’s application and Mr, Hall’s trial, that we are to have | do them in Europe; they are still semi-barbarous, they are still very 
a) ore saciid dil on os we _ | corrupt ; and we cannot meddle by detail even in their improved 
rtists ought at least to identify themselves with this question. It appears | methods, without entangling ourselves in their corruptions. We 
to me, if they were to clear Mr. Hall of costs in the matter of this trial, it hould subject ] to just criticiam ff h te hil 
would be very proper. For my own part, I would at once subscribe for such should subject ourselves to just criticism from ot er sta = 
we should probably incur the enmity of our protégés. The ten- 


& purpose. 8. : - . ov. 
dency to this philanthropic meddling is already too obvious not to 
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demand a distinct warning ; and the settlement at Vienna might 
involve us in more interference of the same kind. It will be best 
for ourselves as well as for Turkey if we leave for her the conduct 
of her internal administration—deal with her en bloc, and carry 
on our relations as much as possible through the Central Govern- 
ment, and locally through the agents of that Government, not our 
own. British Consuls are appointed to protect the British in- 
terests and British subjects: they will find plenty to do under 
both heads; and in doing it they will set an example which the 
Turks, whether Christian or Mussulman, can follow, if they are 
capable of being led to liberty and independence. Let Lord Strat- 
ford, or his successor, advise as much as he likes—aid in planning 
—remonstrate even, if remonstrance be wholesome: but do not 
let us undertake the responsibility, in however slight a degree, of 
administering Turkish affairs. At least, let us abstain from doing 
so until, by carrying out administrative reforms amongst our- 
selves, we show that we can begin that charity at Lume. 





“ MERIT” AS A TITLE TO PROMOTION. 
Tue clamour raised just now for “ promotion by merit” as a sub- 
stitute for promotion by several of the other means now in use, 
which are the object of particular attack—promotion by purchase, 
by seniority, by favour, or by Parliamentary patronage—has an 
appearance of special virtue, and seems to be gaining ground. 
Yet no cant of the day involves a grosser delusion. Perhaps when | 
we have considered the subject a little closely, we shall have to | 
admit that promotion by merit is neither so practicable nor so de- | 
sirable as it seems. In the first place, we must ask what “ merit” 
really means. ‘“ Mereo” is to earn, to gain, to deserve; and 
“ meritus” is the condition of a man who has earned: that to 
which merit has a title, then, is sages or reward for service done. 
How can wages paid constitute a principle to supersede other rules 





of promotion ? 

There is no probability of abolishing promotion by seniority, | 
or favour, or Parliamentary patronage; and any agitation for 
such a purpose must become canting, because it must to a great 
extent be unreal, The promotion by purchase, indeed, is recom- 
mended by no consideration except the fact that it exists. It 
is a very indifferent contrivance for diminishing the pressure of 
competition for the favour of a Minister. Even a scholastic | 
examination would be a better kind of fence for the protection of 
the harassed authorities, because the official or scholastic attain- 
ments might indicate some qualities advantageous to the office ; | 
but the possession of money indicates nothing except the posses- 
sion of rich relatives. Promotion by favour or Parliamentary 
pa , however, is a process that has little to do with the pre- | 
cise qualifications of the candidate or the ultimate choice of the 
authorities. It might exist without any corruption at all, su 
mag Be choice were’ in other réspécts”free ‘and above board. | 

e Lord Mayor immortalized by Peter Pindar thought that the | 
sheep brought to Smithfield market were poor specimens of mut- 
ton, until he was told to put on his spectacles; but when he saw 
«G.R.” in red upon their backs, his loyal eyes were at once 
opened to their superior qualities, and he was ready to turn glut- | 
ton “on such pretty-looking mutton.” Influence always has had | 
the power of making men open their eyes, and it always will. 
The great point is, to make regulations of such a kind that they | 
will work well under influences which we cannot prevent, or can- 
not even desire to extinguish. 

Appointment by merit would be open to just the same incon- 
venliences with those that attend seniority, or the existing practice 
of seniority combined with purchase. The number of men possess- 
ing the full average of capacity and conscience will always be high 
in any select number of Soglhtnee. Under the modern system 
of making war, a very large proportion of the duties may be per- 
formed by dint of courage, intelligence, and zeal. The opportuni- 
ties are tolerably wide ; as officers are called to the performance of 
those duties, they will in most cases acquit themselves with perfect 
credit; and the fulfilment will constitute “merit.” Under a fair 
arrangement of service, most officers will be meritorious officers ; 
and where the merit is so general, and so equably diffused, seniority 
once more becomes the only practicable mode of distinction that is 
not invidious. Again, then, we should have relays of old officers 
pressing forward in competition for places that might better be 
given to younger men. “To pass them over,” would be to pass | 
over “merit”; and thus the distinction of one man becomes a re- 
flection upon the others. | 
_ Merit, it may be said, means the possession of qualities indica- | 
ting peculiar aptitude for particular vacancies: it may be of a 
professional as well as a moral kind, and one officer may be able to 
show the merit entitling him to promotion in engineering or ar- | 
tillery, though he might not have equal claims in infantry or | 
cavalry. This is only to evade the question and slightly to | 
alter the distribution. Upon the whole, the special capacities 
will exist in about the same ratio with the different kinds of | 
service; and the aggregate number of meritorious officers, whose 
claims would be a burden upon the Executive, would not be 
diminished by classification, though the consequences might be 
slightly abated. 

._ In truth, however, the delusion lies in recognizing merit in the | 
individual as a claim to further service. It confounds duties per- 
formed towards the state with the rewards given to individuals 
for a previous performance of duties. It involves an idea incon- 
sistent with the changes of human life. The surgeon who has 
cut off one leg is supposed to have the right to cut off the leg 
of the next patient; and as time advances, with the “ meritorious ” | 








| 








execution of that work he would have an increasing claim to the 
cutting off of legs even after he had passed the prime of life in 
that avocation. The country is at present in the position of a pa- 
tient whose leg requires amputation, and who has at the door a 
number of eminent men with tremulous voices, dim eyesight, and 
shaking hands, claiming not to be set aside by stri Tings in ‘the 
profession. But past service constitutes no claim whateeer after 
and beyond the direct reward for that service. If men have served 
their country well, give them their guerdon; let the hand of the 
state be opened to them, let honours be given without stint, and 
there the transaction properly ends. They have done their duty, 
they have their recompense, and both sides are quits. Here the 
account, if justice be es should close. 

If there is a service to be performed for the state, the sole consi- 
deration is, the best mode and instrument for that service. Neither 
this individual, nor that, has any conceivable claim, in justice or 
in expediency. His “title” or “right” ought properly to go 
for nothing, — so far as it may constitute a testimonial; but 
then it should only be accepted for the convenience of the state. 
The sole consideration is, whether he is a proper man, or the 
best man? It might sometimes happen that the best man of 
his standing and profession—that is, the most meritorious of- 
ficer—would not be the one most suitable for the interests of the 
country. Sometimes the high qualities of an officer might ac- 
tually render him less desirable. A popular governor might be 
wanted, and an Aristides might be her less suitable for the state 
purpose than a Demosthenes, or even than a man without “ the gift 
of the gab” and equally without the inflexibility of the “just.” 
The true principle in guiding the selection for the public service is 
that one of aptitude—a man’s fitness as an instrument. The as- 
sertion of any title or claim, so far as it is presented at all, 
might positively become a disqualification, if it should thus consti- 
tute an encumbrance and an aaundion in disposing of the public 
instruments as the public interests require. We need not state 
this case as a supposition; it actually occurs. No sooner is a 
man pointed out as the best for a particular service, than up start 
several other men of “ merit,” who protest against being “ 
over,” and claim the promotion upon the strength of the popular 
principle. The delusion is the worse since it is covered with an 
appearance of moral sanction. And its reintroduction at the 
present time only tends to confuse ideas respecting the improve- 
ment of the administration, civil and military, where we ought 
to have a clear eyesight unobstructed by those figments of me- 
chanical morality. 


THE REFORM THAT MAKES NO NOISE. 

Tue sound of the cannon in the East, and the dilatory pleas of 
diplomatists at Vienna, have mot been able entirely to arrest the 
progress of improvement amongst ourselves ; and there are no kinds 
of improvement, we conceive, more gratifying in their nature, or 
more satisfactory on the score of substantial progress, than 

which indicate the march of practieal opinion. “ Measures” we are 
apt to crowd upon the Parliamentary session until they obstruct 
each other; and if they are not massacred with “ the innocents,” 
they are converted into occasions for amendment hereafter, through 
the new errors which they introduce into our system along with 
the improvement. It would be almost a good law to pass, which 





| should restrict the number of measures to be attempted, or the 


number of clauses to be considered, in any one session. We do 
not therefore at all mete our progress by the number of “ bills” 
brought before Parliament, even when they are passed. Far more 
complete is the advance made when we see influential minds ma- 
turing plans of specific improvement; when we see the minds thus 
devoted increasing in number, and the influence which they exercise 
over the community extending. Could we witness the rise of a clear 
set of opinions on the subject of legislation, equally matured and 
cuaatioal with those which have been as it were consolidated on the 
subject of legal administration and reform, the statutes of this 
country would be as much better in their origin as the machinery 
and administration of the law are likely to be made. 

The meeting which was held in Warwick Court-house on the 3d 
instant was more interesting to us in what it implied than in the 
statements actually made. Interesting as those statements were, 
part of the interest arises from the circumstance that we 
are familiar with the class of statements. The notables of the 
county were assembled to meet a number of gentlemen, such as 
Mr. M. D. Hill and Mr. Sydney Turner, who have taken a lead- 
ing part in the improvement of correctional discipline for the 
young. Amongst the notables were some who are themselves 
distinguished in the same career. Mr. Hill, indeed, has an office, 
and Mr. Adderley has connexions within the county; but they 
are more identified with the reform beyond its county bounda- 
ries: and Lord Calthorpe, Lord Leigh, and Mr. Baker of Hard- 


| wicke, whose efforts are more local, are rendering themselves as 


well known throughout the empire as they are in their own 
district. The reports upon the subject of the Philadelphia Peni- 
tentiary, of Mr. Telis's School at Saltley, of the Reformatory at 


| Redhill, while losing their interest as novelties, are acquiring 2 
| new hold upon our affections, because they represent ao a grow 


reality what was so little time since 4 tueoretical prospect. An 


if the meeting result in a reformatory institution for Warwick- 
| shire, it will be yet more important, as giving a new centre for 


the extension of similar endeavours throughout the country, than 


as a local blessing. ; 
The map of the portion of England that has attached itself to 


the extension of juvenile reform is already considerable. At the 
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a list of the counties in which schools 
established: they include Cumberland, 
Lancaster, Somerset, Derby, Devon, Hampshire, West Yorkshire, 
Worcester, Sussex, shire, Leicester, Northamptonshire, 
Chester, and Buckinghamshire; there are schools also at Tad- 
caster and at a near Edinburgh; and this list, we be- 
lieve, does: not the number of counties that might be 
reckoned—we may add to them also Middlesex and verse Rad- 
norshire. We have therefore about one-third of England and 


meeting, Mr. Baker gave 
for that ? icoctnen 


Wales, tho third including some of the most important counties ; | 
+ are the places in which some of the | 


while others, such as qt 
like 


most remarkable schools, that at: Redhill, are established by a 


general subscription. While, therefore, the subject of juvenile | 


reformation is still am-opinion urged with all the force of mission- 
ary zeal, it engages some of the highest understandings in the 
country ; many county notables are p 
own districts; and several of the English counties 
the opinion toa reality. This is genuine progress. 

This:is.a-better expenditure of energy than that which too com- 
monly marks this season—the raids for collection of church-rates, 
the insurrections inst that un 


ave converted 


that the country at large has its share of duty, both before and after 


the passing of a bill ; and here we find'that those who are — 
to teach the country its duty are received with honour and heard 
with profit. The country will be better forthe work done. Ly the 


operation of reforms and of schools such as these, a large part of 
our population, which would have been criminal a few years hence, 
will be added to the industrial multitude ; will have been con- 
verted from the enemies of society into its defenders ; will have 
been transferred from the number of the wretched, to those who 
have their honest share of human happiness. 


CONVICT AUXILIARY CORPS IN THE CRIMEA. 


Tue notice given by Mr. Adderley for Monday next is one that re- | 


quires grave consideration both of the reasons in furtherance of his 
roposal and of the objections that may be established against it. 
going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Adderley proposes “ to 
call the attention of the House to the ey of permission 
being’ given to prisoners under sentence of penal servitude, who 
may be re to have conducted themselves well during at least 
eighteen months of their sentence, to enlist for limited service in 
works at Balaklava for the assistance of the Army in the Crimea.” 
The class admitted into the Army by this plan, would comprise 
persons under sentence of seven years’ transportation, or of penal 
servitude for four, five, or six years, before they could obtain 
tickets-of-leave, and who have been reported in the prison register 
for exemplary good conduct duriig eighteen months’ servitude. 
The period of eighteen months is the term of exemplary good con- 
duct entitling prisoners in Pentonville to free pardon in Australia. 
The idea is, that the men should enlist for limited service during 
the remainder of their sentence ; that they should receive the same 
pay as soldiers; the gratuities which they 
owever, to be withheld until their final discharge, except so much 
as might be allowed for bounty on enlisting. The men would be 
enrolled in companies of one hundred each, like the com- 
panies of Sappers and Miners; they would, if possible, be 
retained on board a ship set apart for the purpose, or if em- 
ployed inland, hutted separately. Their proposed employment 


a to carry it out in their | 


pular impost, the squabbles in | 
the election of churchwardens to obstruct some domineering or in- | 
novating incumbent. We are too apt to rely upon “ bills,” forgetting | 


had earned in prison, | 


would be in the making of roads, the erection of buildings, the | 


construction of earthworks, the removal of stores, and in the load- 


ing and unloading of ships. Such, as it has been explained to us, | 


is the general idea. 


The subject has to be viewed from two different points. In| 


the first place, it offers the means of disposing of a class whose 
disposal at nt occasions some uneasiness, and will probably 
continue to do so until the public shall have arrived at the proper 
conviction, that those prisoners must remain in prison until they 
earn their freedom by giving manifestations of a real improve- 
ment, though that imprisonment should be for ever. To enrol 
the better class of convicts in military corps, would at once pro- 
vide them with employment, would give it them under custody, 
and would subject them to that which perhaps they want more 


| men of the Commissariat department. 


than anything else—habits of discipline. The corps being formed, | 


their employment becomes a question of simple economy; and 
there is no doubt that an immense amount of military labour is 
wasted upon the industrial occupations of road-making, building, 
and carriage. If it were possible to form in the Army distinctly 
subordinate and inferior corps devoted to those occupations, there 
would be no objection to giving some parts of the work to con- 
victs; and, whether the convict corps were sent to the East or 

uartered in some of our pal military stations in the United 

ingdom, 


— 
there is no doubt that they could be beneficially used. | 


These appear to be some of the principal reasons in favour of | 


the plan. 

questions that arise as to probable objections are serious. 
Such — are used in the French army, and are understood to 
work well; but, urfortunately, our army is more systematically 
drawn from a class much iower than that which hantien the mus- 
ket'in France, and itis possible that our common soldiers might 
feel the rapprochement between themselves and the convicts to 
be close enough to st invidious ideas. Some of these objec- 
tions might be obviated, if the convicts did not wear the red coat 
or any other colours used in the line. Even then, it might be 
very doubtful whether such a force could be trusted in the neigh- 


| ence if he could write his name Smythe; Brown would 


| think so that families are 








: Ts 
bourhood of the enemy. Supposing that the men were not in. 
clined to mutiny or treachery, the existence of such.a bod would 
appear to offer a weak point for the enemy’s insidiousattacks. No 
| convict corps could, we imagine, be prudently landed in the Cri 
| unless it were so placed that it could at a moments notice be shot 

down by the other regiments of the line; a precaution which 

would suggest the imprudence of landing such a force at all. The 
| granting of pay equal to that of the soldiers is also a question that 

would have to be maturely considered. We incline to doubt whe. 
| ther it should be “ the same,” or whether it should be equal; and 
certainly there should not be the same freedom of spending. [¢ 
would probably turn out that the offer of service with locomotion 
and change of scene would be quite sufficient, without the for. 
malities of bounty, pay, or enlistment, in the usual sense of the 
words. Perhaps such corps could be formed by simply permitting 
the men to engage, with the notice that when once they are en- 
rolled they will be under military law. The suggestion, however, 
is one which provides for several difficulties; and we have no 
doubt that the enrolling of such bodies would be advantageous to 
the military service and to the convicts themselves, and therefore 
to the country. 





; PROMOTION UPSIDE DOWN. 

Tue appointment of officers for hereditary reasons or for personal 
favour is not peculiar to this country. We find an admirable spe- 
cimen of it in the — of an ally for whom we are exerting 
ourselves much. In a lecture delivered by Mr. J. A. Crowe at the 
Marylebone Institution, giving a lively picture of Turkey and the 
war by an eye-witness, two officers in the Turkish service were 
introduced. One of these is “ the brave Skender Bey.” 

“‘Skender Bey’s name is Illinski; and he was born in the vicinity of 

Bender, in Bessarabia. He has led the most adventurous. soldier's life of 
| any man in the world. He fought in Spain against the Carlista, who kept 
| him a prisoner for a time. He fought in Algiers, and in Bosnia, and in six 

weeks reduced the Herzegovina to submission. He has been wounded four- 
teen times, and was never free from attacks of intermittent fever. I regret 
to see that he has again been severely hit in a cavalry action at: Eupatoria, 
| where he lost four of his sword-fingers. The motto on Skender’s-scimitar is 
“* * Altra cosa morire—altra parlare di morte.” F 

He never speaks—he acts; and few men have ever had suck trophies to 

show. With 800 Bashi-Bazouks and regulars, near Kraiova; he attacked 
| and destroyed Karamsui’s regiment of anne, and took from them four 
guns, which were brought in triumph to Schumla. Since his childhood he 
has not heard from his relations. But last summer, near Bucharest, he made 
| a Cossack prisoner, who, on being questioned, declared that he came from 
the lands of Illinski. Skender grew pale at the name. He asked, ‘ How is 
Count Illinski—the old man?’ He is dead. ‘ Howisthe Countess Illinski ?’ 
The Countess is dead. Skender’s weather-beaten faee changed; tears ran 
down the furrows of his cheek; and the Cossack bewed reverentially before 
this involuntary outburst of grief. Skender will never perhaps see his 
country more,” 

This is a soldier who has carved his own way ; exactly the man 
for a high command. He was in the army at Citate, where the 
Turks so greatly distinguished themselves; and another oflicer was 
engaged on the same field— 

** The son of one of the great Turkish Ministers, who at the age of twenty- 
one was intrusted with the command of two regiments of cavalry, claimed 
and obtained the Medjidié or meda! for the action of Citate, on the ground 
that had he been there he would have performed extraordinary deeds of 
valour. This young gentleman, to my own knowledge, had spent the night 
before the battle in playing the Turkish mandoline, strumming on the dis- 
cordant wires, whilst a chibouckdji held a paper lantern for him.” 

Here we have two officers even more contrasted perhaps than 
Colonel Mayne and Colonel Shirley. Skender Bey, the Colonel 
Mayne of Citate, was placed under the command of the young 
Colonel Shirley, the favourite of the Turkish Government. It is 
an example for us! 





WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN ? 

THERE is no word used in so many senses as “ gentleman,” or in 
so many non-senses. Lord Palmerston fell into a lax use of it, 
while professing to use it very accurately, in that speech on the 
19th of February which fell like a bomb-shell amongst the gentle- 
First we have Henry John 
Temple—himself certainly a gentleman of the first water—drawing 
distinctions between gentlemen and those three departments, as if 
they were gentlemen on the one side and not gentlemen on the 
other. Then we have the members of the Commissariat asserting 
that they do their duty conscientiously, are educated and honour- 
able ; implying that therefore they are gentlemen, and on these 
grounds claiming consideration of Lord Panmure and the public 
at large. Whereupon the great Zimes intervenes with an echo of 
the Commissariat gentlemen— Ln 

“‘ They themselves put their own case unanswerably in saying, ‘ While 
we conduct ourselves honourably, it matters little with what families we are 
connected.’ Little indeed! There is folly enough in the world, God knows, 
but not quite so much as to make it a matter of consequence in the eyes of 
the sensible English people that a man’s father should have been named 
Smith or Brown, instead of Browne or Smythe.” 

It does matter very much : in the eyes of the sensible English 
people it makes all the difference. Smith would feel a new exist- 

ive any 
money to prove his connexion with Browne ; for the English peo- 
ple think much of family, and it is because the English people 
roud and look down upon the English 
ple. Brown himself, wie looks up to Browne, would, if he had 

ut an e to his name, look down upon Smith. 

But what, after all, is a “gentleman”? —for Lord Palmerston 
evidently confounds the matter as much as any who are engaged 
in this little quarrel. It is not in the possession of land; other- 
wise any man with sufficient money may be a gentleman, be he of 
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Tt ie not to be in the House of Lords; for there are members of 


with whom no gentleman would sit at table, and whom 
tat ees would not like to have seen entering their doors. 


new a family and of as blackguard habits as any in the world. 
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We may be answered, that there are two kinds of gentleman—the | Ricnarn Lavon Swett was a political adventurer, of the class 


one technically so called, and the other morally so called: but that 
is only evading the uestion. Strictly construed, “gentleman” is 
a title with substantial tests and certain moral obligations ; and if 


those who 


| which Dryden described as 


ers of the throng, 
That sought to get preferment by the tongue.” 


have from ancient time had charge of these matters had | Sheil had not the independent fortune which dooms a man to idle- 


done their a there would not be the distinction that there is | ness or worse, if he does not take a part in angy affairs, as in 


now between 


with a family, meaning a defined family. 
em is a man who : herald’s language is “ nobilis ”—that is, 
knowable—who may be known by his cognizance. 


technical and the moral use of the designation. | ~ Ser ye 
is a man who is by birth gentle or gentile—that is, | the head of any particular “ interest, 
foo sere 4 di In other | tion in Parliament, and considers it a sort of duty for its chiefs to 


Now, for a| men. 


m. He was not at 


public opinion almost expects of 
, uires re ta- 


which 


be there,—as Alexander ing Lord Ashburton, or many railway 
Though a lawyer, he did not make his way through law to 


man to possess @ cognizance, he must have been in a position to ac- | politics, as was the case with pe Brougham, and in a 
uire it when to acquire such things was a question of conduct. | 


tt is true that the son of a kmight was presumed to have 
the qualities of his father, and had a right to bear the cognizance 
of his family, unless he forfeited it. It is true that persons of 
churlish birth were, generally speaking, regarded as excluded, al- 


though very striking exceptions have been made in the case of | 
i | averse to the violent and vulgar turmoil of the House of Commons 


those who performed very great achievements. The origin of the 
family ,of Gerrol is a well-known example—in the ennobling of 
three peasants who performed prodigies of valour against an 
enemy in the field with the instruments that they snatched from 
the plough. In fine, a gentleman is a man who. has the right, 
hereditary or acquired, to bear arms; and the bearin 


| a particular branch of politics or 


| perhaps a more honest, certainly 


of such | 


arms was taken, after a certain rough fashion, to imply that he | 


retained the qualities which gave the right to bear them. They 
could be forfeited by gross violation of the knightly standard of 
honour. Two crimes entailed upon the arms two corresponding 
stains—those placed upon the arms of the coward and of the 
traitor; and dere were various other abatements for minor of- 
fences. A man who bore arms, therefore, was presumed to be 
brave and loyal in his conduct; and not only to his liege lord, but 
to his God, to all women, and to all helpless persons. 

Now, although the strict application of the herald’s laws has 
been abandoned long ago, the ordinary meaning of the word is far 
more intelligible than the humbug or fanciful interpretations that 
have been given to it in modern times. 
place, we take to be a man who inherits the right to bear arms 
without stain or abatement. In the second, he is a man whose 
conduct is of that kind that if such institutions were now in force 
he would be recognized as a man haying a right to bear arms 
without stain or abatement; and the one quutleen is quite as 
good as the other. 

Those, indeed, who maintain the distinction, show by the manner 
in which they use the word that they do not always know what 
they are talking about. Lord Palmerston evidently thought at 
the time, though of course he would confess his blunder if it were 
pointed out to him, that to be a gentleman means to be connected 
with the House of Lords or the land ; connexions, we have shown, 
which are retained in the present day by cowards, traitors, and 
miscreants of so low a stain that monte #2 persons would shudder 
to have them seen entering their doors. On the other hand, if the 
distinction is maintained, surely the obligations and liabilities 
should be maintained. If the first Minister of this country makes 
distinctions between those who are gentlemen and those who are 
not, there must still be some virtue in the institutions. But then, 
how is it that tests of that institution are no longer applied? For 
example, a gentleman is seized, flagrante delicto, in an act of 
avowed and unblushing cowardice; but we do not learn that the 
heralds have taken any proceedings in consequence. Another 
gentleman is charged, publicly, with being involved in transactions 
to deprive helpless girls of their portion ; he should be deprived of his 
spurs unless he can assoilzie himself of the charge. At present, 
while coats of arms that ought to have the stain and abatement of 
the coward, the traitor, and the recreant, pass current with their 

iginal charges and colours, the whole value of the test. is lost; 

aless, indeed, gentlemen technically so called are prepared to ad- 
mit that they may be distinguished by the possession of wealth or 
land from certain classes of the population, but that they cannot 
be distinguished from the cowards, the traitors, and the recreants 
who stand amongst them. Lither the word means something or it 
means nothing: if it means what it once meant, then the gentry 
could weed out the recreants from their order. While they do 
not, the title only becomes a reproach to themselves; as it is a 

srummagem counterfeit for those who assume it without having 
either the technical or the moral right. If our public depart- 
ments, our two Houses of Parliament, nay, our constituencies, 
were manned by gentlemen as the word was first understood, we 
should cease to have our public service, our Legislature, and the 
election thereof, adulterated by fraud and forgery, such as any 
man will at present lend his hand to if it be but to preserve his 
ee ar or get a place. The men who dabble in these practices, 
whether they are connected with the House of Lords or with 
the land, are not gentlemen; and the men who are superior 
to those malversations, petty or great—who are bold and 
loy al, true to their conscience and to their country—these, whether 
their forefathers possessed armorial bearings or not, are gentlemen, 
in the technical as well as the moral sense of the word: only that 
our Sovereign, by disuse, seems to have forfeited the right to dis- 
by her cognizances, and so to know her true gentlemen from 

e false. 





A gentleman, in the first | 


| House revived his hopes. 


smaller way numerous others. He had not, like Huskisson, a scien- 
tific knowledge of high politics and the faculty of applying them 
safely at the right time. Neither had he any abstract science upon 
litical economy, to speak with a 
species of authority, as Ricardo did, and.as Jones Loyd Lord Over- 
stone might have done had not his tastes and habits rendered him 


and the still more violent and vulgar constituencies. He was 
a@ more scrupulous and re- 
spectable man, than O'Connell. Either prudence or timidity en- 
abled him generally to take a better practical view of a line of 
conduct than the great agitator; but Sheil wanted O’Connell’s 
hearty naturalness, as well as a certain breadth of action and sin- 
gleness of object as regarded Ireland, which singleness, perhaps, 
gave him his tenacious hold upon his countrymen, and formed the 
redeeming point in a character full of vileness in many other re- 
spects. 

"lehed by facts, Sheil himself was not remarkably straitlaced 
in his political ventures. He took the Catholic cause as a subject 
for himself quite as much as a matter of justice for Ireland. m 
the Vetoists were in the ascendant, he held by the veto of the 
Crown on the appointment of Roman Catholic bishops. When 
O'Connell, in spite of Sheil’s opposition both by tongue and pen, had 
established agitation on a broad and nationally popular basis, Sheil 
became an agitator. In the instance of the Catholic question, it 
may be said that he only changed with a change of circumstances; 
that a course of proceeding proper in 1813 was not applicable in 
1823. The same excuse cannot be offered for his conduct on Re- 
peal. He knew not only the futility of the attempt, but the mis- 
chief, if it could by miracle have succeeded. Yet, after opposing 
Repeal when O'Connell started it, he fell into the ranks of the 
Repealers as soon as his hopes were dashed after the Reform Bill, 
and avowedly on questions of patronage and “ patting on the back.” 
He quitted ion for ever when the “ compact alliance ” of Lichfield 
The places he obtained were rather 
payments for past service than posts to be filled for the sake of the 
jaties to be discharged. There was no work in anyof them. The 
office of Judge-Advocate, which he held for a short time, was the 
only place for which he had even the pretence of previous train- 
ing. The Mastership of the Mint was a sinecure. The Em- 
bassy to Florence was avowedly an excursion for his own 
health and that of his wife. The Commissionership of Green- 
wich Hospital was simply a shameless and scandalous job; for 
which, however, the Minister of the day was much more blame- 
able than Sheil—he merely took what he was offered. 

It is a maxim among practical opponents of the Malthusian doc- 
trine, that when God sends moutlis he sends meat to fill them: 
whatever be the truth of the Providential adaptation in such case, 
there constantly appears great fitness of the man to his times,— 
as, to take glaring instances, Alexander, Luther, Henry the Eighth, 
Shakspere, Napoleon ea. ag Sheil fell upon an age adapted 
tohim. He was emphatically a rhetorician by nature, with some- 
thing of the play-actor superadded. In an age where speech was 
subordinate to earnest action, as in the French Revolution, or still 
more during the Great Rebellion in England, his pointed and 
spangled sentences would have been felt out of place. Equally so 
where the assembly was one of grave debate ; though Sheil was 
not altogether without practical views of public questions. In his 
“native” Parliament, his renowned invective would probably 
have insured his silence by the duello. But those good old times 
had passed away before Sheil began to declaim at the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. There, his firework-flashing style, and his vehement 
temperament, treating as his speeches did of unquestioned wrongs, 
and addressed as they were to an impulsive onl imaginative peo- 
ple, were well fitted to keep up the ball of agitation and ex- 
pectation. Sheil has been called an “ artist in words ”; but he was 
more than that. He mostly had a “ view ”; he always had argu- 
ments, and often telling ones for his own side. He had some mat- 
ter, much imagery, and copiousness of fancy quite as much as of 
diction, or more. He wanted naturalness, variety, and repose. He 
had none of O’Connell’s rollicking humour or deep feeling—his at- 
tempts at pathos were always artificial and mostly stilted. He had 
none of the great agitator’s Irish sympathy ; and indeed he may 
be suspected of despising, in his heart of hearts, both Irishmen and 


|“ the people ” everywhere. His classical self-culture, his literary 


taste, and his habit of laborious preparation, weeded his speeches 
of the wordy exuberance that mostly belongs to Milesian oratory. 
Still his speeches were essentially Irish in their spirit and man- 

* Memoirs of the Right Honourable Richard Lalor Sheil. By W. Torren 
M‘Cullagh, Author of “‘ The Industrial History of Free Nations,” &c. In tw) 
volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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ner : no one would mistake them for English or translated French, 
though some of his worst inflations might pass for American. In 
the House of Commons Sheil was always deemed a singularity. 
His success was as much owing to circumstances as to oratory. 
The Melbourne Ministry may broadly be said to have done no- 
thing; in fact, it was their principle to do nothing—the 
avowedly brought forward “measures for rejection.” Sheil 
helped to fill up with speech what would otherwise have 
been a vacuum. His denunciation, too, was useful when exas- 
peration on the side of the Liberals, springing from party disap- 
pointments, ran very high. Invective could not stop the “ lines 
of circumvallation” which Peel was drawing round them closer 
and closer ; but it gratified vengeance if it could not advance in- 
terests. Sheil’s most splendid success was the attack upon Lynd- 
hurst and his “ alien h ; the effect of which was enh.nced 
by the ex-Chancellor’s presence at the debate. 
Invective, we think, was Sheil’s forte. It not only forms the 
pithy gems of his oratory, but the best speeches in his tragic- 





THE SPECTATOR. 





melodramas are in some form or other denunciations, or appeals 
grounded on denunciation. And of invective he was undoubtedly 
a master. It is not said that he studied Junius, but there can be | 
little doubt of the fact. He wanted the native causticity of that | 
great manufacturer of envenomed gall; but he had a stinging 
terseness and an epigrammatic point, though the last was too arti- 
ficial, and the whole too Irish. It was probably one of the few | 
weapons he had ready for use. In an action for money “had and | 
received,” where Sheil was for the plaintiff, the defendant would | 
seem to have smiled at Counsellor Sheil: ‘ Happy gentleman!” 
exclaimed the advocate; “if his own delinquencies afford him 
amusement, I congratulate him on the possession of an inex- 
haustible fund of mirth.” At a time when it was very desirable | 
that the Association oratory should be measured, a Mr. Adis made 
a speech, too strong, it might be, for safety, concluding with an 
offer of his head for the block: it was Sheil’s cue to damp the 
sedition, and he remarked—“ The honourable gentleman has just 
tendered us an oblation of his head; he has accompanied his offer 
with abundant evidence of the value of the sacrifice.” 

It was invective, too, that led to Sheil’s success in life; for 
highly successful he undoubtedly was, and without any of the 
sterling or useful qualities that advance a man in a public career. 
Perhaps none of the numerous students who year after year enrol 
themselves in the Inns of Court had worse prospects than Sheil, 
when, in 1811, he started for London to enter himself at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, on an allowance of eighty guineas a year granted 
him by a maternal relation. His family does not appear to have 
had what is termed a connexion; though at RReil’s birth, 
in 1791, his father lived in a certain degree of style, and was pos- 





sessed of property. This he — uently lost, just as his son, 
having been to a private school French emigrants at Kensing- 
ton, and after at Stonyhurst, began his studies at Trinity, 
and wanted all the assistance his friends could give him for a suc- | 
cessful start in life. In London he lived with an uncle. How he 
lived on his return to Dublin, in 1813, is not told; but from va- 
rious allusions in after life, he would appear to have had a bitter 
struggle with poverty and privation. As we have said, he joined 
the oyal and respectable Catholics, who were in favour of “ secu- 
rities.” Had he been an older and a better lawyer, this course 
was not a bad one to obtain business; but he did not rise at the 
bar till he had risen into distinction as an agitator, some dozen 
ears later. The extreme pressure of his circumstances must have 
en felt between 1813 and 1817-'18, when he began to exhibit on 
the London stage. Zhe Apostgte is reported to have brought him 
700/., Bellamira 400/., and Evadne 500/., though it ought to have 
produced the largest sum. He also contributed for some years to 
the New Monthly Magazine. <A playwright, an Irish agitator, or 


even an Irish M.P., is not the stuff of which Whig right honour- | 


ables and sinecurists are made. Sheil’s sparkling invective was 
very useful as a friend, and might become very dangerous as a foe 





during the latter struggles of the Melbourne Ministry. 

The peculiar characteristics of Sheil’s oratory—his point, his 
glitter, his antithesis, and his fancy running beyond exuberance 
into wildness—were natural endowments; but they were culti- 
vated with extraordinary care and labour. He worked very hard, 
and indeed earned all he got. He prepared every speech b 
wholly or partially writing it, and, by dint of conning either in his 
mind or on paper, even : 
speak without preparation. Upwards of thirty years’ incessant 
practice—he first spoke publicly in 1810—does not appear to have | 
given facility or rather self-reliance. Here he is on O’Connell’s 
case in the “ Monster” trials—the whole complete in his mind. 

* For some weeks previous to the trial he had been labouring under an 
attack of gout. He sought to escape the pain and prostration incident to a 
malady which peculiarly incapacitates its victims from continuous intellectual 
exertion, by resorting to the use of colechicum. But while he thus obtained 
liberation of his mind from the bondage of suffering, his physical frame re- 
mained for the most part a close prisoner, and his limbs were seldom released 
from their flannel swathings. In this state he set about preparing his speech 
to evidence. Two days previous to that fixed for its delivery in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, an application was made to him by some of the gentlemen 
engaged in reporting the proceedings in the State trials for the London press 


arnt it by heart; nor would he ever | 





fe pe the best mode of obtaining a correct copy for the purpose they 
a 

lated that it would be impossible to give the speech correctly yet so as to be 
in time for publication in the London morning papers of a particular day, if 
it were taken in short-hand as it was spoken, and transmitted after trans- 
cription at a late hour of the night. In a word, they were anxious to obtain 
beforehand a copy of what they supposed he had written. Great was their 
disappointment at being told that, though he had the speech in his head, 
nothing but a few memoranda existed on paper. Far greater was their sur- 


in view. Owing to the then existing postal arrangements, they calcu- 
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rise when he undertook to speak it for them by anticipation. With }; 
Bands wrapped in flannel, he rept moving slowly : and } ma the san ~ 
peating with great rapidity, and occasionally with his wonted vehemence of 
intonation, passage after passage, and paragraph after paragraph; then 
wearied with the strange and irksome effort, he would a himself down 
upon a sofa, and after a short pause recommence his expostulation with the 
Jury, his allusions to the Bench, and his sarcastic apostrophes to the counsel 
for the Crown. On he went, with but brief interruptions, and few Pauses to 
correct or alter, until the whole was finished and had been accurately noted 


| down. Written out with care, it was sent to the printer; and at the mo. 


ment when he rose to speak in court printed copies were in the hands of 
those who had faithfully rendered his ideas previously. As he proceeded 
they were thus enabled to mark easily and rapidly any slight variations of 
pf ; but these for the most part were so be and trivial as to cause 
ittle delay in the correction of the proofs. In the main, the speech was re- 
peated in " vgpe verbatim as it had been previously spoken in private, the 
whole of the arrangement and nine-tenths of the language being identically 
the same.” 2 

During the height of the agitation on the Catholic question, 
when in the enthusiastic vigour of his early manhood, his method 
was similar; and he would not, like many itinerant orators, econo- 
mize his labour by repeating himself. 

‘“* His continuous exertions at this period to reanimate the spirits of his 
party, entailed upon him no ordinary amount of labour. His distrust of ex- 
tempore speaking had become almost insurmountable; and when within 
imited space of time he undertook to address in succession a number of im- 
portant assemblies upon the same subject, he was not content to repeat him- 
self merely, but strove, and with success truly surprising, to vary not only 
the phrases but the topics of admonition and illustration. Far from affect- 
ing the ow of improvisation, which he did not believe himself to possess, 
he would constantly stipulate for time to consider what he was to say before 
consenting to address any important meeting; and he wholly disdained the 
shallow coxcombry which tries to conceal the pains necessary for elaborate 
and verbal preparation. It was his habit to write beforehand what he meant 
to say. He would also, when too much excited to sleep, audibly rehearse 
the harangue which he was about to deliver the following day. During his 
autumnal tour of agitation, a gentleman, who happened on one occasion to 
occupy a room adjoining his at a country inn, one to a mutual friend next 
morning, that ‘he had overheard Sheil oratorizing to the walls all night.’” 

Mr. Sheil was twice married: once in very early life, to Miss 
O’Halloran, who soon died, leaving him ason. In 1830 he married 
Mrs. Power, a widow lady with a large income, in which, how- 
ever, she had only a life interest; and it was this uncertainty that 
rendered Sheil anxious for a place. Mrs. Sheil, however, outlived 
her husband. He died at the age of sixty, of an attack of gout, 
which, resisting all remedies, destroyed him in an hour. His 
health had been breaking for some time, perhaps from anxieties 
and over-exertion in earlier life, and from the death of his son in 
1845. The proximate cause, however, was over-doses of colchi- 
cum, taken to alleviate the pains of gout, without regard to conse- 
quences, or in defiance of them. 

“* The incessant recurrence of his old enemy the gout, and the habitual 
resort to the use of colchicum as an antidote to pain, had undermined slowly 
but irreparably his originally healthy eonstitution. When remonstrated 
with upon the subject of his use of this treacherous emollient, he was aceus- 
tomed to laugh and say that longevity was too intricate a game for a hard 
toiling man to play, and that immunity from bodily suffering during the 

riod when one’s mind is supposed to be at its maturity was too great a 

lessing to be wagered against a few additional years of dotage. 
. - * 


** «Shortly before he left for Florence,’ writes the friend whose earlier re- 
collections of him have been already noticed, ‘ we met in Pall Mall, and 
walked together nearly to his residence. I was then painfully struck d had 
not seen him for ten or twelve nape | with his altered appearance. He 
was feeble in gait, and had become rather unwieldy in bulk. From the me- 
lancholy and somewhat morose expression of his countenance, I concluded 
he was suffering from internal organic disease, or from suppressed gout.’ ”’ 

The career of Sheil is too peculiar for an example. It could 
only be repeated under the rare condition of equal singularity of 
personal qualities and social circumstances. Externally all looks 
successful, but it seems even success like his had its bitters. 
Sheil longed for a seat in the Cabinet: and he had other annoyances. 


‘Early in September, [1841,] the Administration of Sir Robert Peel was 
definitively constituted. As in that which it succeeded, a majority of the 
Cabinet were Peers and sons of Peers; and in the subordinate offices this 
complexion was much more observable. ‘Happening to sit beside one of 
the ex-Ministers at dinner, soon after the writs for the new officials had been 
moved, I observed,’ said Sheil, ‘that Peel was filling up all his ts with 
Lords.’ ‘ And he is quite right,’ said Lord ——; ‘he understands what he 
has to deal with, onl how his majority can alone be kept together.’ The 
esoteric principle of both Whigs and Tories is in this respect the same. 
They tolerate a few plebeians as working colleagues; but they think and 
feel towards them rather as advocates whom they have retained than equ 
whom they are bound to recognize. This strong sense of a tendency to give 
undue preponderance in the Administration to persons of aristocratic lineage 
or connexions was not with him a temporary impression. He felt that nm 
neither of the great parties in the State were personal ability, worth, or ser- 
vices, recognized as constituting, in men of moderate fortune or plebeian 
birth, any real claim to high office. In the professions, he used to say, 
although there is often a good deal of favouritism, the sons of the people can 
hardly complain that as between classes the systematic injustice prevails; 
but in political life it is far otherwise; the House of Commons is more in- 
tensely susceptible to aristocratic prejudices than any assembly in the civil- 
ized world. Good taste prevents in general the open manifestation of these 
prejudices in a way noticeable by the ‘gallery,’ or that the public out of 
doors can ever be made thoroughly to understand. You cannot by any de- 
scription make a West Indian comprehend the sensation of frost until he has 
endured it; the sensation for him exists not, nor can he sympathize with 
those who feel its painful and benumbing influence. But the reality is there 
nevertheless. To this cause, more than to any mere spirit of clique or ne- 
potism, is to be ascribed the unfair preference usually shown in the forma- 
tion of every Cabinet and in the distribution of the higher offices generally. 
The Whigs are blamed for yielding to this insolent and exclusive spirit ; but 
they will never be cured by any amount of blame that may be cast upon 
them while the House of Commons remains what it is. When its composi- 
tion shall be changed, and the middle classes shall attain a practical equality 
in Parliament, then they will get a fair share of administrative power, but 
not till then. 

‘Akin to these feelings were others less easy perhaps of definition or ap- 
preciation, connected with the position which men who have won their own 
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distinction occupy in society. ‘I cannot,’ he said, ‘be suspected of 
for I have had enough and more than enough of social attentions paid 
tome. From the time I had become successful as a speaker in debate, I 
was courted and caressed by the owners of great houses, and sought for as a 
est at their tables. Few men, I suppose, are altogether indifferent to these 
marks of consideration. I confess that I at least was not, and that the re- 
finement of such society had for me no little charm. But I soon found that 
at first I had been asked as a curiosity to be shown to «parliamentary 
friends who had heard of me or seen my name in the newspapers; and af- 
terwards, because I was supposed to have the power of being amusing.’ The 
friend to whom this was said expressed his doubts of the justice of his im- 
yessions, and gently rallied him on his somewhat morbid tendency to self- 
Fepreciation. But he grew excited as he continued to talk on the subject ; 
and, sometimes accompanying his illustrations of what he had seen and felt 
with boisterous but bitter langhter—sometimes with a hoarse and low into- 
nation, full of sudden emotion—he depicted the unreality of the outward 
show of regard that is paid in aristocratic circles generally to men of mere 
genius. “Bo long as you are the town-talk as a painter, a writer, a speaker, 
or a soldier, you will have plenty of invitations to dinner; and good breed- 
ing insures you an agreeable if not a flattering reception. But don’t be 
duped ; there is no equality in all this. ’Tis not what they say to you, but 
what they say of you when you are gone, that is the test. No, no; we are 
tolerated, that’s all.’ ” 

Mr. M‘Cullagh’s work contains a great deal of matter, arranged 
in areadable way. The matter, however, is seldom biographical. 
That which relates to Sheil’s individual life scarcely oceupies a 
tenth of the book; the rest consists of the writings and the times 
of Sheil, not unfrequently of the times of anybody who lived dur- 
ing the last thirty or forty years. It is well to have a sketch of 
the old respectable and timid style of urging the Catholic claims, 
till O’Connell began his popular agitation, in 1823: still better to 
have the whole of Sheil’s clever and stinging letter in reply 
to O’Connell’s absurd proposition in 1821, that the Catholics 
should cease to press their peculiar claims, and take up Parlia- 
mentary Reform instead. The proceedings of the Association, and 
matters connected with it—as the Clare Election—have been told 
already in many forms: still the outline was necessary to Sheil’s 
life; and Mr. M‘Cullagh’s narrative indicates the true principles 
of popular agitation, which O’Connell’s successors, perhaps the 

t agitator himself, failed to see. It was not the abstraction 
of a creed that excited the country, but the presence of heretic 
oppressors actually oppressing the masses, together with misery 
which Emancipation was expected to relieve, that gave the Asso- 
ciation its power. Mr. M‘Cullagh’s copious extracts from Sheil’s 

ys are not amiss; for the higher celebrity of the dramatist as 
an orator overshadowed his stage productions, and perhaps justice 
has scarcely been done to him as a playwright. His characters 
wanted natural animation, and his themes essential variety— 
though their forms were different their elements were alike : bat 
his best dramas were effective on the stage, although he fell too 
much into the trick of writing parts for particular actors. The 
Parliamentary history, from the time of the Reform Bill till Sheil’s 
withdrawal from Parliament, would have borne very considerable 
curtailment, as well as the extracts from Sheil’s speeches and his 
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articles contributed to the New Monthly Magazine. These vo- | 


lumes will form a useful help to the biography of Richard Lalor 
Sheil, should any one hereafter be written; but a proper biography 
must have a good deal more of the actual life than is found in Mr. 
M‘Cullagh’s eight hundred pages. 


EVEREST’S JOURNEY THROUGH THE UNITED STATES 
AND PART OF CANADA.* 

Tue Reverend Robert Everest is a democratic parson, who having 
a strong natural turn for liberty, equality, and fraternity, has 
acquired that freedom of comment which the East India Company 
allow their Indian servants, and been finished-off in America; 
though, sooth to say, there was little left for the finishing-school 
to do. His judgment as a traveller is pretty much biased by the 
place where he finds himself. In his passing call at Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, he saw things and people bad, barren, 
dirty, and low; though he thought New Brunswick the better of 
the two. But what could be expected from a colony founded 
by disbanded soldiers and American Loyalists, and governed by 
aristocrats with a monarch at their head? The inhabitants of 
Lower Canada are impeded by feudal clogs; and if these were 
removed the quondam chaplain has doubts whether the poor devils 
of habitans have much in them. Upper Canada is better than 
Lower, but, owing to the aforesaid aristocrats, not what it ought to 
be, or what it would be in the hands of the New Englanders. 
Boston, Boston is the place. There all is plainness, frugality, re- 
— simplicity: no heraldic panels, no liveries, a portrait of 

om Paine among their worthies, no back slums, and no expensive 
entertainments; the Bostonians spending their money on their 
country, not upon themselves. Unfortunately, this Paradise is 
limited to Massachusetts. There is sad backsliding in the Empire 
city. 

a Some parts of New York are not pleasing to a stranger ; the worst 
streets are filthy, and the people dirty as in Europe ; again, in other parts 
the houses are as clean and handsome as in the best parts of London. I 
rubbed my eyes as I went along—was I awake, or was I dreaming ? Car- 
riages were passing by with liveries, less ostentatious than those of Lon- 
don, it is true, and on the panels were depicted strange animals, as if the 
painter thereof had lately had the nightmare. O Jonathan, Jonathan, 
thought I, did Benjamin Franklin teach you to do this, or did you find these 
dragons and griffins on the tea-chests you brought from China? We go a 
little further, and what do we see ?—* Oilice of Heraldry,’ and above the 
coor, a splendid coat of arms with supporters, and an earl’s coronet above. 
It 1s surprising that the Republicans of New York should have indulged in a 
vanity of this kind, when they must remember the use that has been made 
of it in the Old World, to form out of the same race of men a superior and a 

* A Journey through the United States and Part of Canada. By the Rev. Robert 
Everest, M.A., late Chaplain to the East India Company. Published by Chapman 
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degraded class. These things ought to. be thrown into the next bonfire on 


the 4th July, and never heard of more.’ 

As a “balance” to his panegyric on the generality of the North- 
ern States, Mr. Everest draws as dark a picture of the South and 
slavery as me It is true, he only formed his opinions 
by travelling rapidly through the country, not even visiting 
planters; and it is very likely that he observed or heard of some 
of the worst cases. He has moreover the hated aristocracy before 
him. The South, in his idea, is Europe, not as it is now, but as it 
was during the middle ages, with serfs of a different colour to 
their masters to increase the contempt of the latter. He started 
with a foregone conclusion. 

**T was told in New York, that as I travelled South I should meet with 
many specimens of the fine old English gentleman ; more eo, indeed, than I 
should in the old country, where they had somewhat degenerated. My in- 
formant did not say in what way ; but as I knew that they were the ‘ horse- 
racing, hard-drinking, coiedatiinn? Southerners still, and that all these 
accomplishments except the first had been abandoned by their brethren of 
England of late years, I could not but suppose he referred to them.” 

Mr. Everest is a quick observer, and a sharp crisp describer of 
what he sees; his peculiar opinions appearing in the selection and 
commentary, rather, we believe, than in perversion of facts. Much 
of what he saw or heard in the South is worth having, though it 
may have to be ranked as exceptional, not general. Here is a 
specimen of notions on the decline at home. 

** Being now within the limits of the South, we began to hear Southern 
opinions. One day an old gentleman beside me lamented the great influence 
the towns had in the Legislature. Next he quoted Edmund Burke to show 
what a sordid thing trade was; and remarked how that mercantile property 
was unstable and might disappear in a moment, whereas the land was per- 
manent, and the ‘ landed interest’ ought to be the foundation upon which 
all political power should rest. Of course he was a landowner himself ; but 
I could not help smiling at finding on this side the water a dish of notions 
that would have answered equally well at a dinner of Tory justices of the 
an in a rural district. One man also I met whose son had gone into the 

nited States navy, having taken a violent liking for the sea, though he had 
been brought up a thousand miles from it, by reading a volume of Dibdin’s 
songs. These —— are in most things intensely English—more so 
the very English themselves—from the perpetual roast Sect and plum-pud- 
ding they consume at dinner, to their fondness for the sea, and their notions 
of freedom.” 

The following instances of Southern training and Southern 
sports are, unfortunately, of a less ludicrous kind. They refer to 

e far South—the banks of the Mississippi or the adjacent States. 

“ There were two slave children on board this steamer, both clean and 
neatly dressed, lively and integer, with whom I became acquainted, 
There was also a diminutive of the White race, about five years old, who used 
to imitate a full-grown man, standing with his back to fire and talking 

litics. I observed him walk up to one of the Black children, and de- 
iberately hit him a blow on the face with his fist, and then kick him, with- 
out any provocation. The poor little Negro durst not resent it, for it is as 
bad for one of them to strike a White as it is for a Christian to strike 
a Mahometan in Asia. Both these Negro were beaten severely, or, 
as an American who told me of it said, ‘well lathered ’ with a repe'e end, by 
the captain, for romping together. There is no redress for the Black. Every 
one whe feels inclined gives him a kick or a cuff. 

* * . . * 

“Tt was a fine morning when I arrived at Vicksburg ; and standing on the 
high bank, waiting for a steamer to proceed on my journey, I noticed two 
young men looking like young farmers also waiting near with some de 
in chains. There were three hounds and one white bull terrier. It being 
the day before Christmas-day, I thought these young people had got a holy- 
day, and were going to have some amusement in the w ; sol gave then 
a ‘Good morning, sirs,’ and asked them what they run with their hounds. 
‘ We keeps ’em to run niggers with,’ replied the eldest youth. ‘ What are 
they ?’ said I, for the answer startled me. ‘Ne; man, slaves, runa- 
ways,’ returned the lad again, with an expression of scorn at my stupidity. 
This verified what I had before heard, that there were numbers of runa- 
ways in the woods, and moreover that hounds were kept expressly to hunt 
them. It is so difficult to get at a truth which affects the interests of large 
classes of men—they deny it with such pertinacity and effrontery—that I 
could hardly have expected to have been able to put even this fact beyond 
controversy. 

* * . * * 

“« Among a number of people who were walking on the platform, I discern- 
ed two young men with whips in their hands, and five couple of hounds 
coupled together. After what had happened at Vicksburg, my suspicions 
were aroused, and I said to the man next me, ‘ Fine hounds those—hunt 
deer with ’em, I suppose?” ‘No, no—Niggers—Niggers—hunt Niggers with 
’em,’ he replied. i then got out, and went up to the elder of the young men 
who had care of the hounds, and repeated the remark I had made before. 
* Yes,’ he answered, ‘ two-legged deer.’ The crowd round (for there were a 
number of people patting and caressing the dogs) laughed heartily at this 
sally; and Par w a a little to listen to what others said. ‘ Them’sa 
capital pack o’ Negro dogs,’ said one ; ‘ worth a heap o’ money every one ou 
‘em.’ Then a second, ata little distance, pointing to the elder of the two 
who had care of the dogs, said—‘ I know him | well; he makes his living 
by going about the country with those dogs, hunting runaways.’ Then 
chimed in a third—‘ No Nigger as ever breathed ’ud ever get quit o’ those 
dogs, if they once got upon his tracks; no, not if he had gone bY forty-ei ht 
hours before ; not even if he had mixed in a crowd of five hundred people. 
And so the conversation went on. : 

‘“* The American Government, which is generally so minute in its details, 
and points with justifiable pride to the occupations of its people, has not yet 
favoured the world with the statistics of so unusual a branch of industry. 
We may know the take of mackerel and of whales, but we cannot find what 
the cateh of human flesh hus been, nor the number of men and dogs employ- 
ed in the pursuit.” 

There are other accounts of the Southern “ institution,” and 
Southern manners, of a similar nature; but we will pass towards 
the North to the grave of Franklin. ' 

“In a sunny corner of the enclosure, upon a plain slab of stone, undis- 
tinguished among a crowd of similar ones, I read the following : 

BENJAMIN 
AND FRANKLIN, 
pevonan J 
1790. 

“ How often have I had occasion, when contemplating the resting-places 
of many a titled personage, to remember— 

* Not what he was, but what he should have been.” 
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—- is no more affecting spot on earth than this, save the prison of So- 
crates. 

Benjamin Franklin was undoubtedly a remarkable man, but 
more for his influence in directly advancing the material wellbeing 
and comforts of mankind than for the eres of any great truth 
or the enunciation of any lofty principle. His morality, as we 
learn from himself, was none of the strictest; his religious opin- 
ions are supposed to have been somewhat of the laxest. His 
grave isa “spot” of interest, but we should have thought there 
were other places on the earth more “affecting” to a divine, if 
= professionally. 

here is often a want of logic in Mr. Everest’s remarks, and oc- 
casionally a mistake ; that is, he talks of an abuse which no longer 
exists. e substance of his comparison between England and 
America, and more especially the Eclonial governments, is often 
well-founded, though a good deal of what he says has been said 
before in a different way. It is the manner in which the tra- 
veller comments on what he sees which imparts its spirit to the 
— : that spirit has very little that is English, and still less that 
is divine. 





PHILIP LANCASTER.* 
THERE is as much of matter, thought, and variety of subject in | 
Philip Lancaster, as is often found in half-a-dozen novels or vo- | 
lumes of sketches. It stops short of being a striking fiction, from 
want of sufficient depth in the incidents and of dramatic purpose 
in the story. 

The directest lesson is the necessity of hygienic reform; for, 
epee. Ae many scenes that are occasioned by the condition 
of a part of Woodington, the hero, Philip, catches a fever and is 
nearly killed. Notwithstanding the space it occupies in the novel, | 
this blue-book kind of moral was not the one that was uppermost | 
in the writer’s mind. igious persecution in the shape of the 
Test Acts seems to have been her original aim; for Philip Lancas- 
ter is shut out from the University by conscientious scruples; his | 
father’s public career was closed against him by the same obstacles ; 
and the family for upwards of a century previously had suffered in | 
some oa the persecuting spirit of a Ngee | ; the story going 
back to the Stuarts and the Commonwealth, and one of the family | 
having been expelled from his living on the Restoration. For | 


ular purposes the topic is too late by a quarter of a century ; 
Pot the social injury, the 


smarting sense of hopes defeated and a 
career enactments, is very well because quietly in- 
dicated. ¢ idea is not, however, carried on continuously; it is 
ps wap A lost sight of and at last dropped. Neither are the Dis- | 
senters eir exceeding narrowness—their antipathy to 
art and indifference to natural beauty—the control they would | 
exercise over their ministers, and the necessity imposed on the 
ministers of “ ew J to live”—are very freely touched. A princi- 
pal in the book is Gilbert Morris, a private tutor and friend 
of Philip. At first the charm of novelty makes Morris popular ; 
but his taste for poetry, his love of the beautiful, his pursuit of 
science, and. his:catholic mind in religious and social matters, soon 
turn the tide. His congregation fall off, some going to the Tract- | 
arian reétor, others to “Silas Thompson”; and poverty begins to | 
threaten the house of Morris soon after his marriage. 

“ * Well,’ it was said, over the little tea-tables of Woodington, ‘and if his 
chapel is empty, he has brought it on himself, ma’am. No people were more 
disposed to like him than we were; in fact, we made too much of him, and 
he grew conceited : I always thought him stuck-up. Why did he speak so 
severely against drunkenness, when he knew poor Mr. Foster’s weakness ? 
To be sure there was no name mentioned; but we all knew who was meant. 
And other people's little failings, too, reproved from the pulpit !—I have no 
patience with such freedom. He has a peculiar way of making one feel dis- 
contented with oneself; but with the deep doctrines of religion he is afraid 
to meddle. What a sermon Mr. Thompson preached yesterday on the secret 
uname of God! Mr. Morris, with all his fine learning, never preached 

e 


** « And then,’ said another, ‘making such a fuss about the progress of 
the human race ; as if religion had anything to do with that / and how silly 
of him to join this lite institution, and go lecturing there,— quite beneat 
his dignity, my dear ; quite.’ | 

“© Yes,’ added a third; ‘and how did he lecture? I assure you he con- 
tradicted Moses over and over again. I call it awful for a minister to under- | 
mine the Bible in that way. hy, he said, ma’am, that beneath the very | 
town of Woodington where we live, lay remains that proved the world older | 
than the creation of man by thousands of years.’ | 

_ “*T do not wonder at the fever,’ said the fourth, ‘when the very Chris- 
tian ministers support rank infidelity in that way.’ 

* «T never thought him sound,’ said a fifth, ‘since he called the Roman 
Catholics a Christian denomination ; never. But, really, it is all very sad.’ 

*** Oh!’ exclaimed another, ‘he must be cruel to expose his young wife 
to poverty now, my dear. But these fine — are always hard- 

earted. Mr..Smiter was worth a hundred of him ; he was indeed ; and so I 
always'said,’”’ 

Although a good many groups of persons, with their interests, 
deaths, or marriages, are introduced, the story, we have said, is de- 
ficient. Philip, the hero, after his education is finished, becomes 
the pupil of a Woodington doctor ; but the extra exertion and | 
worry of “the fever” show that his health is unequal to the | 
labour of the professson, and he succeeds his father in his manu- 
factory. The affairs of Gilbert Morris flourish again; and so on 
with the other persons, pretty much as matters happen in everyday 


e. 
But if the plan of the tale is deficient in art, very great skill is | 
shown in the treatment. Breadth of view and quiet elegance of 
style are infused into the commonest subjects ; not unlike Our 
Village of the late Miss Mitford, though there is no approach to 
imitation. The life and interests discussed in Philip Teter | 


* Philip Lancaster. By Maria Norris, Author of ‘‘ The Lifeand Times of Madame 
by Saunders and Otley. 


de Staél.” In three volumes. Published 


| purchased, is a contemptible thing. 


are of a broader and deeper kind than those Miss Mitford handled. 
not only presenting the struggles of passion, prejudice, and the 
daily business of life, but discussing profounder matters. The 
following is an example. Linley, a teacher at the foundation. 
school of Woodington, and young Philip Lancaster, have taken to 
each other. The night before Linley returns to Oxford to start in 
life, he spends the evening at Philip’s in company with his father 
and “ Uncle Jack,”—a vagabond by nature, ~ has wandered 
over the world struggling through all kinds of fortune, and has 
returned penniless to his brother’s, to die at home when his time 
comes. 

‘** And when are you to take orders, Linley,’ asked Philip’s father, as they 
sat around the fireside. 

** *T intended doing so at Easter,’ replied Linley, blushing and trembling ; 
*but—but—in fact, Mr. Lancaster, I am in a difficulty about it.’ 

*** Are you? Can any one assist you ?’ 

***T should be glad of your advice, sir. You must know that I have now 
a family cf women dependent on me, and that I am eager to repay their 


| many sacrifices on my behalf. You know how useless I am, having been bred 


a scholar, for any other life : uncle Jack has scarcely overrated my uselegs- 
ness indeed. My desire to help my family is so eager as to. be a perpetual 
fever—a perpetual fever. I grew up in the contemplation of the priestly 
office, and still think it the holiest aud best ; but, just as a prospect of sub. 


| sistence opens before me, I am tormented with doubts on certain mat 


never mind what ; and if I take the steps necessary to secure the boon 
out to me, I shall lose my self-respect for ever. Iam wrong, most likely, in 
my doubtings ; but, while I doubt, can I eat this proffered bread ?” 

“*No,’ said Lancaster, ‘no, you cannot. Sweep a crossing first. Be 
honest, at whatever cost ; and in the end you will rue nothing.’ 

‘“*Tf only myself were in the case,’ said Linley, ‘I hope—I am sure—J 
should not hesitate one moment ; but there are others, good and true, pious 
and self-sacrificing, who have been sparing at home that they might spend op 
me.” 

“**Young man,’ said Lancaster, ‘ my brother Jack, as an old angler, can 
tell you that one bait will not attract all fish. And, duringa pretty long ac 
yo with his Satanic Majesty, I have found that he also adapts the 

y to the prey. For one man he bangs on his hook a place under Govern- 


| ment ; ambition is that man’s foible’; and Lancaster sighed. ‘Ano 
| who is affectionate and passionate, generous and self-denying, like yo 


is to be tempted through his family affections. But keep your self-respect 
any price, and He who loves honesty will make you His care.’ 

*** Pooh, poob, brother,’ said Jack ; ‘ what rigmarole is this? The poor 
lad has sat over his books till he has grown sickly-minded. His doubts are 
only disease. Let him ride and walk about, and see the world ; his belief 
would soon be all right again. Don’t advise him to fling away his mother’s 
bread. The man who administers the oath, or whatever it is, very likely be- 
lieves it no more than he does, if they come to talk it over. Many better 
men, sir, are in the church, and why not believe what they believe >’ 

*** Tt would be small comfort to Linley, I imagine,’ said the elder brother, 
* to know that his spiritual superiors were dishonest and uncandid. It is not 
a question of bread, but of honesty. If Linley be capable of living a lie, let 
him take the vows and the bread ; if not, the vows must go, and the bread 
with them. I advise him, as I would advise this lad here, as I do advise him 
now—keep your self-respect, keep your honesty; and, at whatever cost you 
keep them, you can look the universe in the face. Philip, my son, life itself 
must be a torturing thing to the self-convicted and dishonest.’ 

**< But why,’ said uncle Jack, ‘ be always — over doubts and be- 
liefs? See how many beliefs there are in the world. Are the prayers of 
the human race a discord in the ears of the Divine? He reconciles them, 
and finds music in them, and loves a good man of every creed.’ 

‘“**No doubt,’ said the elder. ‘But infinite honesty has a contempt, be 
sure, for the wretch who professes one thing and believes another. Linley, 
don’t fling away a good conscience, the jewel of a lifetime—never truly ours 
but once—for a mess of earthly pottage, though it be cunningly flavoured, 
and those you love hope to share it with you.’ : 

***You have decided me, sir,’ said Linley, two slow tears rolling down his 
pale cheeks. ‘ You are right ; but self-interest is a bewildering thing. ... . 
At Easter, then, I leave Oxford, and—and—break the poor mother’s heart. 
She will fret over my scepticism even more than for the loss of the living.’ 

*** Had you the offer of a living?’ said uncle Jack. 

«© Yes, sir; and unexpectedly, near her old home. She has already pat- 


| celled out the house, and begun to arrange the garden.’ 


‘**Poor soul,’ said uncle Jack ; ‘the doubt that cheats her ought to be an 
important matter.’ 

‘** Jack,’ said his elder, ‘ it irks me to hear you talk so. If swearing black 
is white will get me a dinner, the importance of the question, whether black 
is white, has nothing to do with the fact of my perjury. It is equally an 
act of perjury to swear that two and three are five, or that the blessed God is 
not eternal.’ 

*** But suppose a man believes two and three are five.’ 

“*Let him swear it, by all means.’ 

‘“* * But if others, whom he believes to be more religious, and knows to be 
better informed, assure him that two and three are mot five, and that bi 
wer his safety by his error; and if good people depend on the event of his 

ecision 

“ «Tt does not touch the question one bit, Jack. If the peace of the uni- 
verse hung on his lips, and a lie would purchase it, (which, thank Heaven, is 
impossible, for peace and truth are yoke-fellows,) that man who says the li 
or acts the lie, is a coward and a rogue, and the peace of the universe, 90 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History. By the 
Right Honourable Sir George Cornewall Lewis. In two volumes, 

Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, 
and the Philosophy of Creation. By the Reverend Baden Powell, 
M.A., F.R.S., &e., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. 

Commentaries on the Productive Forces of Russia. By L. M. De Tego- 
borski, Privy Councillor and Member of the Council of the Russian 
Empire. In two volumes. Volume I. 

A Memoir of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, with interspersed 
Notices of his Principal Associates in Council and Companions 
Opponents in Arms. 

The Illustrated Book of French Songs, From the Sixteenth to the 
Nineteenth Century. Translated and edited by John Oxenford, Esq. 

Travels in Europe and the East ; a Year in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. By Samuel Ireneus Prime. 
In two volumes. 
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-inciples of Agricultural Chemistry, with special reference to the late 
a weet 4 made in England. By Justus von Liebig. 
What I Know of the late Emperor Nicholas and his Family. By Ed- 
ward Tracy Turnerelli, sixteen years resident in Russia, Author of 
« Kazan, the Ancient Capital of the Tartar Khans,” Xc. 


Notes on the Management of Chronometers and the Measurement of 
"Meridian Distances. By Captain Charles F. A. Shadwell, R-N., C.B., 
&c., Author of “ Tables for facilitating the Approximate Prediction 

of Occultations and Eclipses,” &c. it 
‘Observations by good chronometers, always valuable in determining longi- 
fades at sea, have of late years become of more consequence, from the 
reater cheapness of the articles, and consequently the greater number that | 
a shi is enabled to carry. The improved education of the officers both in 
the Royal and the mercantile marine, and especially in the steam-ships of 
the great steam companies, enables the chronometers to be turned to better 


orate ehjest of this volume is to instruct the profession in the best mode of 


managing and using these instruments ; for where perfect accuracy is of so 
t importance, even such management as winding-up is of consequence. 
Fhe book, as may be supposed, is of a technical nature ; but well adapted to 
answer its urposes,—that is, to instruct individual! observers, and to esta- 
blish a uni system of observation. | 
Geology, its Facts and Fictions ; or the Modern Theories of Geologists 
contrasted with the Ancient Records of the Creation and the Deluge. 
By W. Elfe Tayler, Author of “* Hippolytus,” &c. 
[This book consists of two parts. The first gives a short account of the facts 
of geology ; the second is devoted to what the author calls its fictions. The 
objects of Mr. Tayler’s argument are to prove the literal accuracy of the | 
Mosaic account, and to trace to the Deluge all the changes discovered by 
| on the surface of the globe. The deposits, that must evidently 
some adual, took place, he affirms, within the two thousand two hun- 
dred years between the Creation and the Deluge ; the sudden convulsions 
which geologists admit to be necessary to the explanation of many phenomena 
were all produced by the Deluge itself. Of course, in Mr. Tayler’s opinion, 
the climate and productions of the antediluvian world were different from 
what they now are. ] 
America and the Americans. By W. E. Baxter, Esq., MP. 
[This eighteenpenny volume from Messrs. Routledge is in substance a series 
of lectures delivered last year at Dundee. The matter is derived from 
various tours at various times in the United States and Canada; the form is | 
that of a general account deduced from a series of observations, rather than *; 
a narrative of a particular journey. This circumstance, with a tendency to 
digression, gives an air of diequisition to much of the book. Many direct 
descriptions are contained in it, and some of them new,—as the dirty con- 
dition of the streets in American towns; the habit of profane swearing and 
using coarse language, especially in the South and the newer States ; the gross 
ion among the lower politicians, according to American accounts. 
There is also a good deal of information of various kinds, though some of it | 
will not be new to persons who are familiar with books on America. The 
tone is fair and moderate ; and the volume stands preéminent among cheap 
new books. } 
Arnold’s Patent Hinge-bound Account- Book. 
ee. the line where the cover of the book is attached to the | 
itself is termed the joint. By the old mode of binding, this joint is 
formed of linen in addition to thé leather or other external material. In | 
“ cheap”’ binding, the joint or its connexion often enough gives way, and 
the book is soon separated from its cover. In the dest binding, we doubt 
whether this frequently takes place, even in account-books, which are opened | 
with a jerk, and used with a continuous strain from the pressure of the arm 
in writing. However, Mr. Arnold’s “ hinge-binding” effectually prevents 
that danger, by a series of united metal hinges, which form the joint and 
work on a moveable pin. The improvement also gives a flatter surface, by 
throwing the book well open, so that the back is as readily reached by the 
pen as the middle of the page; though this is to some degree an attribute of 
= modern binding generally. Another and perhaps the most obvious | 
ture is, that by drawing the moveable pin the cover is separated from | 
the old and available for a new book, A circular from Messrs. Waterlow, | 
who have secured Mr, Arnold’s patent, states that the price of the patent 
book is no higher than that of the common account-book.] 
The Handbook of Villa Gardening: in a Series of Letters to a Friend. 
By William Paul, Author of * The Rose Garden.”’ | 
[The subject of this publication is intermediate between the extensive garden 
of the country house or “ mansion” and the plot of land belonging to the 
townor suburban house in a street, or at the utmost “ semi-detached.” The 
letters are well adapted to their end ; being of a plain practical character, 
dealing rather with cultivation than the principles—botanical, chemical, and 
many other a/s with which cultivation is direetly or indirectly connected. 
Compared with some other books on gardening, there is an absence of dia- 
grams ; but as a “‘villa’’ requires a constant or occasional gardener, the 
laying out may properly be referred to his invention, subject to the ama- 
teur’s control. 
Recollections of the Mess-Table and the Stage. By Henry Curling, 
Author of “‘ The Soldier of Fortune,” &c. 
[A series of stories, small adventures, and anecdotes extending into stories, 
from the author’s own observation and experience, or the narratives of his 
friend the late Mr. Samuel Russell, familiarly called from his excellence in 
“Jerry Sneak ” Jerry Russell. The reminiscences refer to the traditional 
time when George the Third was King; and pleasantly enough present to 
the reader oldfashioned customs and manners, when Margate and Harrow- 
gate were substitutes for Paris and the Khine, and when the stage was in its | 
palmy state. The chief drawback to the Recollections is the want of matter 
proportion to the words, especially in the various stories of Russell, | 
They have all the characteristic of theatrical dialogue, without the manner 
of the living actor.] 
Balmoral ; a Sketch. By Alexander Macalister. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
[Mr. Macalister and his introducing friend Mr. Hamilton took an autumnal 
trip to Balmoral ; of which Mr. Hamilton gives an account in prose, while 
Mr. Macalister concentrates his powers for a poetical sketch of Balmoral. 
Substantial , the verse is prose forced into the heroic line, and sometimes 
injured in the process. } 


The following books are American importations. ‘The New Pastoral” 
exhibits melody and imagination, together with some crudity. ‘A Long 
Look Ahead ”’ appears to be a didactic tale, written to point the moral of “in- 
dustry and idleness,”’ at the same time that it exhibits two phases of Ameri- 
can manners, the homely respectable, and the loosely fashionable. ‘* Cosas 
de Espana,” and “ You have Heard of Them,” are both collections of perio- 
dical articles, and might as well have remained in their fugitive state. The 

Cosas” is not altogether an account of a journey into Spain ; it is rather 
a series of Continental sketches, in which the writer and his opinions predo- 
minate over incident and description : but, though egotistical and empty, the 


 ——— 


papers are brisk and clever. ‘You have Heard of Them”’ is a number of 
what are called “‘characters’’ of eminent or notorious contemporaries, in 
which the writer does not scruple to deal with private life, in a tone and 
manner unusual in England except in what are termed Sunday papers. The 
writer incidentally professes to be an Englishman, and to have been a thea- 
trical and musical reporter for the “ London press”; and he certainly ex- 
hibits a good deal of the flashy reporter style. 

The New Pastoral. By Thomas Buchanan Read. 

A Long Look Ahead ; or the First Stroke and the Last. By A. 8. Roe, 

Author of “‘ James Montjoy ; or I’ve been Thinking,” &c. 
Cosas de Espaia ; or Going to Madrid vid Barcelona. 
You have Heard of Them. By Q. 


Abbotsford and Sir Walter Scott. By the Author of “ Hawthorndale 
Village.” Second thousand. 

Poems. By Bessie Rayner Parkes. Second edition. 

French Pronunciation Made Easy, and adapted te the most ordinary 
capacity. By the Reverend J. B. Spencer, Master of Acton Vale 
Academy. Third edition. 

New Perropicau. 

Quarterly Journal of Public Health, and Record of Epidemics and Hy- 
giene ; including the Transactions of the Epidemiological Society of 
London. Edited by Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D. No. L. 

[The object of this new medical periodical is good. Zhe Quarterly Journal 


| of Public Health is intended to give an account of epidemic diseases ; to take 


a coup d’cil of acts, public trials, and other events that bear upon sanitary 
questions ; to handle in particular articles particular topics that refer to the 


| public health, or indeed to health in general ; and to furnish reviews of medi- 


cal publications, which rather treat, as we infer, of epidemic complaints or 
sanitary matters, than special diseases—say, as an example, inflammations. 
The transactions of the ** Epidemiological Society of London’’ will also be 
published in its pages, but so arranged as to bind separately. 

The matter may be divided into two classes: that which consists of a re- 
cord of facts, chietly during the past quarter ; and that which assumes more 
the character of the essay or paper, in which conclusions and opinions are 


| the substantial characteristic, though facts are by no means excluded, 


The annalistic portion is very well done. The more general papers are 


| varied in subject, but the execution ~ inexperience. There is not too 


much writing in the littérateur style of working-up an idea, but too many 
subordinate ideas are introduced. The closest and most practical paper— 
that which gives the most information, and from which the least could be 
taken away—is Dr. William F. Daniell’s ‘“‘ Rules for the Preservation of 
Health in Western Africa and other Tropical Climates.” | 
IntustraTED Works. 
Water-Colour without a Master. By Thomas Hatton, Author of 
** Hints for Sketching from Nature in Water-Colours.” 
[Of this work, which is to be completed in six parts, we have received four. 
With the exception of a page of letterpress introduction, it consists simply of 
plates giving repeated instances of same natural objects with variety of 
colour. As the author very truly says, it is a question, when one looks at an 
object in nature or in a picture, of what tints its colour is composed : a ques- 
tion to which it is Mr. Hatton’s aim to furnish an answer, The very in- 
different execution of the plates is some drawback to their usefulness ; 
but, however well these might be dene, the aim could never be more than 
approached in attainment. Mr. Hatton or any one else may mark a certain 
combination of colours on a piece of paper, and tell you that they are yellow 
ochre and brown madder : the difficulty remains of determining whether the 
articular colour which you see in nature is identical with that combination, 
‘his difficulty will last as long as Nature continues infinite in her subtilties, 
and will only be overcome by the unwearied personal experiments of each 
real artist for himself. The practical application of the examples will pro- 
bably be to “‘cram"’ a little the faster some who would not be artists either 
with or without their assistance. | 
A Guide to Oil-Painting. Part Il. Landscape from Nature. By 
Alfred Clint, Member of the Society of British Artists. 
Handbook of Light and Shade, with — reference to Model Draw- 
ing. By Mrs. Merrifield, Honorary Member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Bologna, Authoress of “* Ancient Practice of Painting,” &c. 
With numerous [lustrations. 
A Guide to Painting on Glass. By H. Bielfeld. 
(Three of the technical publications of Messrs. Rowney, the artists’ colour- 
men. 1. Mr. Clint’s Guide possesses the authority of coming from one who 
can himself do cleverly what he preaches. It is addressed to entire novices 
in the art; it deprecates the practice of what is commonly termed “ sketch- 
ing,’ but recommends, as auxiliary to the paramount process of painting 
carefully from nature, the copying of good pictures and studies. 2. Mrs. 
Merrifield’s Handbook is ‘* limited to a concise explanation of the principles 
of light and shade as developed by common daylight, by sunshine, by 
candle or artificial light, upon simple geometrical solids, and of the extent 
to which this light and shade is modified by reflection.’”’ The object appears 
to be fairly accomplished ; although the technical language is not Te 
precise as it might be, and the illustrations are inferior. 3, Mr. Bielfeld’s 


_ Guide includes, besides glass-painting proper, directions as to the getting-up 


of astronomical diagrams, dissolving views, and the like; and in particular 
deseribes a new method of water-colour painting on glass, recently intro- 
duced by Messrs. Rowney, and said to possess divers advantages over the old 
oil process. } 

Light from the Lanthorn of Diogenes. : y 
[Among the publications to which the example of Punch has given birth, 


| not many have lived so long as Diogenes has already done ; and his 


energy seems rather to increase than diminish. The shilling brochure before 
us consists of about a hundred of the ‘* Diogenes” illustrations; possessing 
a sufficiency of comic vis to extract a-smile even from those who are familiar 
with the finer and more artistic humours of Leech or ~—_ The desi 

are, wholly or chiefly, Mr. M‘Connell, Mr. Newman, Mr. Watts Phillips, 
and a gentleman who signs with the effigy ofan owl. In Mr. M‘Connell, as 
we have before had occasion to remark, there is very Leeueee sprightliness 
and talent: his series of ‘Mrs. Marigold and her Marrying Daughters,” 
here republished, vies with the best things of the sort for character and 
cleverness at sketching ; and it is a pity that it never went on to a conclusion. 
Mr. Newman was one of the earlier illustrators of Punch.) 


PAMPHLETs. 

The Medical Service of the British Army. , National Humiliation a Step towards 
Reprinted from the British and Foreign Amendment. A Sermon preached in the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. Parish Church of St. Anne, Dublin, on 

The Substance of Lord Lyndhurst’s Speech, March 21,1855. By a itzgerald, 
delivered in the House of Lords, 20th D.D., Vicar of St. Anne's, &c. 
March 1855, on the Position and Po- Christian Thought on Life, in a Series of 
licy of Prussia; with the Reply of the Discourses. By Henry Giles, Author 
Earl of Clarendon, of ** Lectures and Essays. 
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Fine Arts. 


ORIENTAL PICTURES BY MR. 

Mr. Thomas Seddon, an artist whose name has been known within the 
last two or three years by pictures of some mark exhikited at the Royal 
Academy, has recently returned from a tour in Egypt and Palestine per- 
formed in the company of Mr. W. Holman Hunt, and has brought back 
several works, now open to semi-public exhibition at his studio, No. 14 


SEDDON. 


Berners Street. An intense respect for truth is stamped upon the face 
of them, in such unmistakeable characters as cannot fail to carry convic- 
tion to the beholder, whether personally familiar with the spots depicted 
or not. It is this scrupulously conscientious accuracy which must confer 
on the works an universal value as representations of scenes whose in- 
terest is universal; but, beyond this, the artistic excellence displayed is 
such as will greatly enhance their attraction in the eyes of artists or in- 
telligent amateurs. Vivid impulse in the general conception of the sub- 
jects and broad fullness of treatment are not so perceptible as the quali- 
ties upon which truth is more immediately dependent. A quick and well 
directed observation is seconded by precision and delicacy of handling, 
and by an independent determination to leave nothing undone because it 
is difficult or unusual. The principal work is Jerusalem from the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, where the Mount of Olives occupics a conspicuous space. 
A goatherd lies stretched out in the foreground under the shade of a 
pomegranate-tree. Almost perplexing at first sight from the multiplicity 
of its detail, and singular in its tawny violet-shadowed tone, the picture 
is evidently as correct in a topographical sense as a photograph, and will 
similarly bear looking into with a deepening impression of its truthfulness 
in effect as well as in delineation. Mount Zion, not yet entirely fi- 
nished, is one of the most finely painted of the series. A third Scriptural 
view is the Threshing-floor of En-rogel; excellently done in water- 
colours, which Mr. Seddon uses with a somewhat warmer effect than 
oils, and remarkable for showing no horizon, the hills shutting in the 
view to its highest point. It was in the well of En-rogel that Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz lay concealed to evade the hostile army of Absolom. 
The Pyramids of Ghizeh is the chief of the Egyptian pictures ; the fore- 
goa. solemn in character, reflecting the opal-hued sky in the ooze of 
receding Nile, and the sky itself, barred with sunset, a daring and 
interesting essay although deficient in liquid quality. The Citadel of 
Cairo seen by Evening is less elaborate in its toe than the others ;_ but 
it is warm, rich, and broad, with a fine Eastern feeling in it. The 
great Sphinx and a Cairese Interior are both water-colours capitally ex- 
ecuted ; the latter, in its completeness of detail and effect, reminding 
one of Lewis, and full of beauty and tempting refreshment. The last 
three are figure-subjects,—an Arab and Dromedary at the city of the 
Cairo; an Arab Sheikh ; anda Sheikh with camel lying down. 
Here the same earnest fidelity which distinguishes the landscapes is ap- 
ied to human and brute life; and here also we are reminded of the 
me of Lewis, simply because we recognize the higher excellence 





THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Easter is signalized at the Polytechnic by the commencement of a nar- 
rative, Joe-Millerized, and dioramiic entertainment called ‘Sam Slick at 
Home and Abroad, with Sparks and Specks of American Humour.” The 
lecturer or “I” of the narrative is su posed to meet on board an Ameri- 
can steamer with the genuine Sam Slick from whom Judge Halliburton 
“annexed” the facetie and causticities of his perennially renascent 
Watchmaker ; and this leads to views of principal cities and sites of the 


United States, with various things that may be said on and out of the | 


subject. The entertainment is the kind of affair for an Easter Monday 
audience: perhaps, however, it is scarcely up to the tone which the 
semi-scientific Polytechnic is expected to maintain, and it does not, as 
its dioramic pretensions, compete with the better class of regular 
dioramas. The chief of the latter “9 of exhibitions, the Diorama of 
the Events of the War at the Gallery of Illustration, has added to its 
scenes a picture representing the Railway at Balaklava. 








BIRTHS, 
On the 10th March, at Port Royal, Jamaica, the Lady of Commodore Henderson, 


8 60n. 

On the 3d April, in Marmion Place, Southsea, the Wife of the Rev. Charles Rich- 
mond Tate, Vicar of Send and Ripley, Surrey, of a son. 

On the 4th, at the Homme, Herefordshire, the Wife of R. S, Cox, Esq., of a son 
and heir and of a daughter. 

On the 5th, at Ealing, the Wife of Henry Blackett, Esq., of Great Marlborough 
Street, of a son. 

On the Sth, at Maida Hill West, the Wife of the Rev. Octavius F. Owen, M.A., 
F.8.A., Rector of Burstow, Surrey, of a daughter. 

On the Sth, in Carlton House Terrace, the Hon. Mrs. Russell, of a son. 

On the 5th, at Withington Hall, Cheshire, the Wife of the Hon. Carnegie R. J. 
Jervis, of a son, 

On the 8th, in Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, the Hon. Lady Pearson, of a 
daughter. 

On the 8th, at Shotton Hall, Durham, the Wife of Robert C. Bewicke, Esq., ofa 


On the 9th, in Inverness Place, Bayswater, the Wife of Captain Anson, R.N., of a 
son, stillborn. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th December, at Auckland, New Zealand, Kenneth Robert Murchison, 
Esq., Lieutenant H.M. Fifty-cighth Regiment, eldest son of the late Kenneth Mur- 
chison, Esq., to Harriet Isabella, fourth daughter of the late Major Travers, K.L., 
Rifle Brigade. 

On the 25th January, at the Cathedral, Melbourne, Ross Richards Homfray, Eeq., 
only son of the late Richards Homfrey, Esq., grandson of the late Sir Ross Donnelly, 
and nephew of Admiral Sir James Stirling, to Agnes Elizabeth Jeannette, youngest 
daughter of Charles F. Elderton, Esq. 

On the 8th February, at Bolarum, James Giberne Bell, Esq., Second European 
Light Infantry, eldest son of Brigadier James Bell, commanding H.S.F., to Anna, 
7 F eel of G. A. Bushby, Esq., British Resident at the Court of 

erabad. 

bn the 5th April, at Rossend Castle, Fifeshire, James Ivory, Esq., son of the Hon. 
Lord Ivory, to Harriette Jane Oakley, only daughter of William Alexander Laurie, 
Esq., of Rossend. 

On the 10th, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Charles Schreiber, Esq., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and eldest surviving son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Alfred Schreiber, of the llth Light Dragoons, and of Melton, Suffulk, to Lady 
Charlotte Elizabeth Guest, widow of the late Sir John J. Guest, Bart., M.P., and 
only daughter of the late Earl of Lindsey. 

On the 12th, at Bramdean Church, Hants, Major-General William Cowper Coles, 
to Honora Augusta, daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Augustus George Legge. 

DEATHS, 

On the 22d December, at Wellington, New Zealand, Major Richard Baker, son of 
William Baker, Esq., of Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 

On the 8th January, at Launceston, V.D.L., John Walker, Esq., Lieutenant R.N., 
for many years Port Officer at Hobart Town, and Harbour Master at Launceston ; 
in his 59th year, 





eee 

On the 9th March, by falling overboard from the ship Mirzapore, o . 
from Calcutta, C. S. Stowell, Esq.; in his 52d year. . Po ss Sr eae 

On the 2d April, of apoplexy, Wyndham Harding, F.R.S. 

On the Sth, at Madingley, near Cambridge, Philadelphia, widow of Admiral g 
Charles Cotton, Bart., and daughter of the late Admiral Sir Joshua Rowley Bart.. 
in her 92d year. : " 

On the 7th, in Grosvenor Street, the Dowager Marchioness of Downshire: in he 
66th year. — 

On the 8th, in St. James’s Square, Bath, Admiral Buckle; in his 85th year. 

On the 8th, at Wimbledon, John Sanford, Esq. ; in his 93d year. 

On the 8th, at East Hanningfield, Essex, Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. Nottidge ; in 
his lst year. : 

On the 9th, at Exeter, the Lady Lisle, of Kenton, Devon. 

On the 10th, at Hillside Cottage, near Beaumaris, Mary, wife of the Rey, p 
Cooper, youngest sister of the late William Wyon, Esq., R.A. 3 

On the 11th, at Millmead House, Guildford, William Haydon, Esq.; in his 78, 
year. 

On the 12th, at Surbiton, Lister, eldest son of Sir John Lister Lister Kaye, Bart 
of Denby Grange, Yorkshire; in his 27th year. r 


a hl Ty ’, A n 
MILITARY GAZETTE, 

Wanr-orricr, April 10.—Royal Regiment of Horse Guards—Regimental Corporal. 
Major E. Hayward to be Cornet without purchase. 2d Dragoon Guards—Lieut, J 
H. King, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Paymaster, vice Head, who retires 
upon half-pay. 4th Dragoon Guards—'T. C. Gillespie, Gent. to be Cornet, without 
purchase, vice Hon. M. F. Deane, promoted. 13th Light Dragoons—Cornet T, p 
Gratrex, from the Ist Dragoons, to be Cornet, without purchase. 17th Light 
Dragoons—Cornet W. D. N. Lowe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Leith, promoted, 

Ist Regt. of Foot—-To be Ensigns, without purchase—J. W. B. Thomas, Gent 
vice Willis, promoted ; T. H. Townshend, Gent. vice Hassell, promoted. 3d Foot— 
R. E. Sleeman, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Macreight, promoted ig 
the 17th Foot. 4th Foot—-W. Fagan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Morgan, promoted in the 97th Foot. 6th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase— 
J. Seagrave, Gent. vice Hackett, appointed to the 23d Foot; G. Hunt, Gent. vice 
Clerk, appointed to the Rifle Brigade. 11th Foot—Lieut. M. L. M‘Causland, from 
the 74th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Swift, appointed to the 92d Foot. 12th Foot—D, 
G. Protheroe, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Travers, promoted in the 
17th Foot. 16th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—R. C. Healy, Gent. vice 
Rainsford, promoted in the 9th Foot ; W. C. Wolseley, Gent, vice Constable, pro- 
moted in the 4th Foot. 20th Foot — Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. P. Waugh, from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major Crespigny, who exchanges. 25th Foot—Capt, 
A. C. Pietyman, from the 74th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Impett, who 
exchanges. 30th Foot—Lieut. F. J. Connell, from the Ist West India Regt. tobe 
Lieut. without purchase. 36th Foot—W. C. Hill, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. 
chase, vice I’. J. P. Hill, promoted in the Ist Foot. 39th Foot— Major R. N. Tin! 
to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; Ensign E. V. Arbuckle, from the 2d West India 
Regt. to be Lieut. without purchase. 40th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase 
—K. Armstrong, Gent. vice Bryant, promoted in the 18th Foot; G. Hobbs, Gent, 
vice Burke, promoted in the 18th Foot; F. W. Osborne, Gent. vice Brooke, promoted. 
43d Foot—Capt. E. H. Bingham, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice J. P. Stuart, 
who exchanges; Lieut. Hon. L. W. Milles to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bingham, 
who retires. 48th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—J. Rawlins, Gent. vice 
Wilford, promoted in the 18th Foot; G. G. G. F. Figott, Gent. vice Ring, promoted 
in the 18th Foot. 5lst Foot—Capt. Hon. D. Erskine to be Major, without pur 
chase, vice Ffarington, dec. ; Lieut. W. L. F. Sheaffe to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Erskine. To be Ensigns, without purchase—C. L. Hamilton, Gent. vice Sladen, 
promoted; W.C. E. Scott, Gent. vice Reed, promoted. 58th Foot—J. A. Tighe, Gent, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Townley, promoted. 60th Foot—To be Ensigns, 
without purchase—C. J. Philipps, Gent. G. F. Stehelin, Gent. E. C. Allen, Gent. 
J. F. Hogg, Gent. B. B. Forsyth, Gent. 63d Foot--To be Lieutenants, without 
purchase— Ensign C. C. Pye, vice Mackesy, dec.; Ensign A. Grey, vice Pye, whose 
promotion, without purchase, March 9, 1855, has been cancelled ; W. Gordon, Gent, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Grey. 7lst Foot—Ensign Le M. J. Carey, 
from the Ist Royal Surrey Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase. 74th Foot— 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J, Impett, from the 25th Foot, to be Capt. vice Pretyman, who 
exchanges; Lieut. J. ‘I. Evans, from the 93d Foot, to be Lieut. vice M*Causland, 
appointed to the llth Foot. 79th Foot—J. D. Mackenzie, Gent. to be Ensigny 
without purchase. 92d Foot—Lieut. W. A. Swift, from the lth Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Evans, appointed to the 74th Foot. 93d Foot—Ensign G. C. Gooch, from the 
68th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, 

lst West India Regt.—Lieut. A. Tunstall to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Searle, dec. To be Lieutenants, without purchase— Ensign C. G. Anderson; vice Tun- 
stall; Ensign G. A. Robertson, vice Anderson, whose promotion, Jan. 5, 1855, has 
been cancelled; Ensign J. K. S. Henderson, vice Robertson, whose promotion, 
Feb. 9, 1855, has been cancelled. 

BREVET. 

The undermentioned officers, having completed three years’ service in the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, to be promoted to be Colonels in the Army, in accordance with 
the Royal warrant for the Ordnance Department, dated the 3d of November 1854 : 
Royal Artillery—Lieut.-Col. A. Tulloh, Lieut.-Col. H. Poole, Lieut.-Col, H. G. 
Teesdale, Lieut.-Col. N. T. Lake. 

Staff—Quartermaster T. Morris, from the 30th Foot, to be Quartermaster at the 
Depot at Scutari. 

Hospital Staff—J. C. Fuller, Esq. employed on the Medical Staff of the Turkish 
Army, to have the honorary rank of luspector-General of Hospitals while 80 em 
ployed; J. 8. Robertson, Gent, to be Purveyor in Chief to her Majesty’s Forces 
serving in the East, vice Wreford. : 

School of Musketry at Hythe—Brevet-Major G. B. C. Crespigny, half-pay Unatt. 
to be Paymaster. 

Erratum in the Gazette of Feb. 2.—For Lieut.-Col. J. M. Savage, of the Royal 
Engineers, having completed three years’ service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be 
Col. in the Army, read Lieut.-Col. J. M. Savage, of the Royal Artillery, &c. 

Memoranda—The name of the Ensign appointed, without purchase, to the 95th 
Foot on the 23d of March, is “ Paeke,”” and not “ Parke,” as previously stated. 

For “ Capt. F. Kane, of the 15th Bombay Native Infantry, to have the * local 
rank of Major in the East Indies,” read ** Capt. F. A. C. Kane, of the 15th Bombay 
Native Infantry, to have the rank of Major in the East Indies.” 


War-orricr, April 13.—4th Regiment of Dragoon Guards—Cornet G. Price to be 
Riding Master. 7th Light Dragoons—Capt. J. Borton, from the 4th Foot, to be 
Paymaster, vice Cubitt, appointed to a Provisional Depét Battalion. 

7th Regiment of Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensigns H. Plummer, 
H. N. C. Thurston, L. P. Traherne. 18th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase— 
Ensigns J. 8S. Theobald, M. J. Cunningham, H. J. Faircloth, 21st Foot— Ensign 
S. G. L. Fox to be Lieut. without purchase. 23d Foot—Ensign J. Williamson to 
Lieut. without purchase. 28th Foot—To be Lieuts, without purchase—Ensigns 
E. F. Angelo and T. E. Adams, 42d Foot—Ensign W. Green to be Lieut, without 
purchase. 43d Foot—Ensign H. J. Berners to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hon 
L. W. Milles, promoted; A. R. Close, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Berner’ 
45th Foot—J. C. Kingsley, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Blair, pro- 
moted. 48th Foot- Ensign H. J. W. Wilkinson, from the West Suffolk Militia, to 
be Ensign, without purchase. 57th Foot— Ensign T. H. Traggett, from the 2d Royal 
Surrey Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase. 68th Foot—Lieut. R. L. Edwards 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Vaughan, whose promotion by purchase on Feb. 20 
has been cancelled. 77th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign W. 5. 
Lefeuvre, Ensign J.G. Skene. 86th Foot - R. F. Gould, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Ord, promoted. 90th Foot—H. C. Treacher, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase. 97th Foot—Ensign R. T. F. Hamilton, from the 10th Foot, to ve 
Lieut. without purchase. 

Ist West India Regiment—Lieut. T. Clark to be Capt. without pur. vice Stokes, 
deceased. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign H. R. Sykes, vice Clark; En- 
sign W. W. W. Johnston, vice Sykes, Whose promotion on the 30th March has been 
cancelled. 

BREVET. 

Major-Gen. H. J. W. Bentinck to have the local rank of Lient.-Gen. in Turkey. — 

To be Majors in the East Indies—Capt. E. J. Lake, of the Bengal Enginecrs; 
Capt. C. Herbert, of the 18th Regimeut of Bengal Infantry. 

Staff—To be Paymasters of Provisional Depét Battalions—Paymaster E. G- 
Cubitt, from the 7th Light Drags.; J. H. Stirke, Esq. 

Unattached—Lieut. W. G. Sutton, from the Royal Horse Guards, to be Capt. 
without purchase. 

Hospital Staff.—Surg. D. M*Pherson, M.D. about to be employed with the Turkish 
Contingent Force, to have the local rank in Turkey of Luspector-General of Hospitals 
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while so employed. To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons—C. Thompson, M.B.; T. 
H . B. Crosse, Gent.; D. Bridges, Gent. ‘ Aa ina aneniass Ghent 

Erratum in the Gazette of 6th April.—For Lieut. J. V. V alentine, 2d Regt. Benga 
; airy romoted to a step of local rank in Turkey as Captain while employed in the 
Turkish Contingent Force, read Lieut. J. V. Valentine M‘Dowell, &c. 





Tuesday, April 10. 


Dissouvep.—Garton and Stewart, Rotherhithe—Shield and Co. 


» TERSHIPS - > . : 
1 : aaa Northumberland, lead-ore-smelters—Tayleur and Co. Liverpool—Crowdy 
angley. ine, Highworth, Wiltshire, attornies—Smith and Iigby, Bolton-le-Moors, 


and taepane-manufacturers— Lockett jun. and Morris, Willenhall, Staffordshire, 
co ~ 


: —M. and J. Higgins, Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire, farmers— 
screw-menuthetarer aan, tailors — Parker and Co. London, and Swain and Co. Gee- 
are ¥: and Chinn, Birmingham, jewellers—Coley and Co. Latimer Road, Not- 
long Fil manufacturing-engineers —Drosier and Co. Kingsbridge, Devonshire, 
brewere—Praal and Co. Archway Road, Highgate, brick-makers— Mackay and Co, 
Liverpool ship-wrights; as far as regards T. C. Jones—Stone and Exelby, Leeds, 
fl ix-dressers—Hough and Reynolds, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, bricklayers— Morgan 
und Co. Belle Isle, King’s Cross—Gregson and Co. Hoghton, Lancashire, picker- 
manufacturers—F. and D. Hulme, Marchington, Staffordshire, cattle-dealers—Bur- 
- and White, Shrewsbury, upholsterers—Cyples and Crew, Longton, Staffordshire, 
vtina-manufacturers— Drysdale and Co. George Yard, Lombard Street, ship-brokers 
_-Barton and Joyce, Melksham, Wiltshire, brewers—Waithmans and Co, Manches- 
ter and Shepley, merchants; as far as regards R. W. and J. W aithman—Shoubridge 
and Bramley, solicitors —Hall ~ Co. Glasgow ; as far as regards A. Hinshelwood— 
. Leith, corn-factors. 

Oe ey Annvaane. —We24Am Bickiey, Stoke-upon-Trent, draper. 
Ban«rvurrs.—Groror Cunistuas Lono, Dartford, draper, to surrender April 24, 
May 22: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Joun Dawson, West Cowes, cattle-salesman, April 19, May 17: soticiiors, 
Trinder and Eyre, John Street; Sharpe and Co. Southampton; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Witu1am Arrack, Canning Town, Plaistow Marshes, 
solicitors, Paterson, Bouverie Street; Woolls, Ux- 


ongi April 20, May 22: . 
brilge ; ‘official Rane 4 Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joun Rorzason and Jacon 
soli- 


Sraney Lister, Moxley Ironworks, Bilston, iron-masters, April 26, May 17 : 
citor, Hayes, Wolverhampton; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham —Matrurw 
RicuMonp STEELE, Leicester, linen-draper, April 24, May 22: solicitors, Miles and 
Leicester; Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham— 


Sane iixeRs, Redruth, grocer, April 18, May 11: solicitors, Peter, Redruth ; Stog- 
don, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Josern Laisrer, Sheffield, butcher, 


April 29, May 26: solicitor, Ryalls, Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, Sheftield— 
Groroe Minyes, Sheffield, beick-maker, April 28, May 26: solicitor, Fernell, Shef- 
field ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield—Jenemtanu New, Sheffield, saw-manufac- 
turer, April 28, May 26: solicitor, Unwin, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Shef- 
tield—Georor WitLiamson, Rochdale, cotton-cloth-manufacturer, April 23, May 9: 
solicitor, Heaton, Rochdale ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—Groror Ricu, 
Leigh, Lancashire, joiner, April 23, May 14: solicitors, Cooper and Sons, Manches- 
ter; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Syvivester Lewis Samus, Liverpool, 
watch-manufacturer, ~~ 25, May 16: solicitors, Littledale and Bardswell, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. ’ ; 

Drvipenps.— May 3, Coker, Hackney Road, stationer—May 2, Kennedy, West 
Cowes, ont lite 3, Taylor, Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, victualler—May 3, Bu- 
chanan, Moorgate Street, upholsterer. 

Certiricatrs.— Zo be granted, un!ess cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—May 2, Kennedy, West Cowes, chemist—May 8, Mitcalfe, Taunton Place, 
Regent’s Park, dealer in mining-shares—May 2, Beck, Blackman Street, watch- 
maker—May 2, Hammond, Chancery Lane, furniture-dealer—May 3, Cartwright, 
Apollo Buildings, Walworth, timber-merchant — May 3, Prichard, Footscray, apothe- 
cary—May 3, Watson, Polstead, Suffolk, shoe-maker—May 3, Farrison, Clyde Ter- 
race, Caledonian Road, baker—May 3, Renshaw, Liverpool, brewer—May 3, Rennie 
and Co. Liverpool, ship-wrights —May 2, Phillips, Broadwinsor, Dorsetshire, baker— 
May 2, Clench, Exeter, timber-dealer— May 2, J. and E. Edwards, Truro, jewellers 
—May 3, Brawn, Rushall, Staffordshire, lime-burner—May 7, Spencer, Ross, Here- 
fordshire, linen-draper— May 4, J. and J. Woed, Bradford, Yorkshire, spinners. 

Deciarations or Divivexps.— Salter and Evane, Cornhill, tailors; second div. of 
4jd. Wednesday next and three following Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—Cha- 
ter, Wolverhampton, chemist ; first div. of 2d. April 19, May 3, and two following 
Thursdays; Bittleston, Birmingham—Fulwood, Birmingham, brass-candlestick- 
manufacturer; first div. of 8d. April 19, May 3, and two following alternate Thurs- 
days; Bittleston, Birmingham—Parker, Birmingham, virtualler ; first div. of 1s. 2d. 
any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham —Terry, Birmingham, cut-nail-manufacturer ; 
first div. of 6s. 8d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham— Duxbury, Over Darwen, 
inu-keeper ; first div. of 4d. 24th April or any following Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester. 

Scorcn Sequestrations.—M‘Call, Glasgow, merchant, April 24—Murray, Fossa- 
way, Perthshire, farmer, April 20. 








Friday, April 13. 
Partnersuirs Dissoivep.—Rickman and Co. Lewes, lime-merchants; so far as 
regards Godlee and Jenner—Green and Clarke, Lincoln, smiths—Griffiths and 
Prince, Strand, engineers—Harris and Peek, Bowman's Place, Upper Holloway, 

















stationers—Butler and Pendered, Royston, drapers—Newton and Gylby, East 
Retford, attornies—Haughton and M‘Connel, Manchester, tent-dealers—Shorters 
ind Holden, Walsall, collar-makers—Barff and Co. Preston, decorators—Hodges 
and Co, Endell Street, St. Giles’s, ale-merchants —Bickley and Co, Liverpool, corn- 
cealers—Stubbs and Perry, Boston, Lincolnshire, drapers—Stone and Turner, 
Jermyn Street, attornies—Barlow and Towns, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, letterpress- 
printers—Jesse and Paddy, Onslow Place, Fulham Road, linen-drapers —Follett and 
Shackleton, Bristol, corn-factcrs—K. and R. C. Wilson, Drury Lane, wine-merchants 
— Usherwood and Brook, Devonport, linen-drapers —Leigh and Co. Hyde, Cheshire, 
drapers—Kirk and Wilcock, Manchester, house-painters - Eaton and Co. Steward 
Street, Spitalfields, plumbers—Radford and Co. Tutbury, coal-merchants— Brydon 
and Co, Salford, cotton-spinners— B. and G. Jackson, Wath-upon-Dearne, York- 
shire, millers—G. and W. C. Smith, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, attor- 
nies—Nye and Co. Wardour Street, Soho, patent mincing-machine-manufacturers— 
Batho and Cunliffes, Manchester, printers; so far as regards H. Batho—Rollason 
and Sons, Beodiey, Staffordshire, ironmasters; so far as regards J. Rollason— 
Johnston and Co. hester, ¢ ission-merchants ; so far as regards Toepfer. 

Banxrvrtcies ANNULLED.—Joseru Gins, Blue Lion Yard, Gray’s Inn Road, 
livery-stable-keeper—Cuar.es Kino Wirt, New Sarum, grocer—Ropexrt Nicnoson, 
lull, sail-maker. 

Banxavurrs.—Cuaries Kixo Wirt, New Sarum, 
May 25: solicitors, Parker and Co. Pall Mall; official assignee, Cannan, Alderman- 
bury—Pavt Sampson, Hythe, boot-maker, April 27, May 25: solicitors, Bischoff and 
Co. Coleman Street; Chalk, Dover; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— Lovts 
Lipman, Charles Street, Northampton Square, goldsmith, April 26, May 24: soli- 
citor, Sydney, Finsbury Circus; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— 
WiuttaM Megan, Milk Street, Cheapside, commission-ageut, April 23, May 22: so- 
licitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street— 
Wittram Hetiapay and James Ciemrrsox, Watling Street, warehousemen, April 
25, June 2: solicitors, Watson and Son, Moorgate Street Chambers ; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—James Lamp and Co. Wouldham, Kent, cement-ma- 
nufacturers, April 23, June 16: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; 
official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Furberick Tuomas DDINGTON, 
Aldersgate Street, manufacturer of lace falls, April 27, June2: solicitor, Mason, 
Moira Chambers, Ir ger Lane; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
THomas Bittixc, Cambridge, cooper, April 27, May 22: solicitors, J. and C. Cole, 
Eesex Street; Foster, Cambridge; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
CuARLEs Appotr, James Street, Long Acre, victualler, April 27, May 22: solicitors, 
Overbury and Peek, Frederick’s Place; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Joun 
Witsow Davis, Deptford, grocer, April 26, May 15: solicitors, Walter and Pember- 
ton, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury 
—James Guant, Birmingham, tailor, April 27, May 25: solicitor, East, Birming- 
ham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Cuartes and Micnart Har- 
Greaves, Bradford, Yorkshire, whitesmiths, April 26, May 25: solicitors, Bentley 
aad Wood, Bradford; Cariss and Cudw orth, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds 
~Joun and Georce Buakey, Keighley, grocers, May 7, June 4: solicitors, Weather- 
head and Burr, Keighley; Bond and Barw ick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, 

ds— WiLtiaM Surcuirrr, Bradford, Yorkshire, joiner, April 26, May 25:  solici- 
tors, Rawson and Co, Bradford; Bruce and Butler, Leeds; official assignee, Young, 
Leeds — Saran Novrratn, Lower Tunstead, Lancashire, inn-keeper, April 24, May 15: 





rocer, to surrender April 27, 




















solicitors, Cobbett, and Wheeler, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 


Divipexns.— May 4, Nevison, Darlington, hosier—May 4, Bowler, Old Jamaica 
Wharf, Upper Ground Street, timber-merchant—May 5, Tyrer, Newcastle Place, 
Clerkenwell Close, watch-maker—May 4, Rymill, Paul’s Wharf, paper-agent — May 8, 
Miall, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, cement-manufacturer-- May 7, Price, Shrews- 
bury, banker—May 4, Eggleston, Halifax, stuff-merchant—May 4, Milligan and 
Gandy, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants— May £, Sayer, Shethela, draper. 

Crntiricates.— Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—May 4, Tugman, Great Tower Street, provision-merchant—May 4, Riddell 
and Raymond, Sherborne Lane, aT Bowler, Old Jamaica Wharf, 
Upper Ground Street, timber-merchant— May 4, Nevison, Darlington, hosier—May 
4, Manning, Deptford, iron-founder—May 8, Betjemano, New Oxford Street, chair- 
manufacturer —May 8, Rochester, Bishop Wearmouth, linen-draper—May 7, Miners, 
Plymouth, grocer—May 10, Stansfield, Little Hulton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner— 
May 10, Whittaker, Oldham, publican. 

Dec.arations oF Divipenps.— Hitchcock, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, miller; first div, 
of ls. 6d. April 16, and three following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Allcock, 
Nottingham, wine-merchant; first div. of 5s. April 16, and yng oy ye ye 
Harris, Nottingham—Elding, Donington, linen-draper ; first div. of ls. 6d. April 16, 
and three following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham. 

Scorcu Srquestrations.—Robertson, Dunfermline, gas-manufacturer, April 23— 
J. and J. Fisher, Duntocher, merchants, April 26—Cowie, Glasgow, clothier, April 
21—Steel, Dundee, engineer, April 23—Barr, Glasgow, poulterer, April 24. 








~ PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .|Monday |Tuesday | Wednes 


Thurs. Friday. 
































































































| 
3 per Cent Consols .........ssseeeeeees | emp | on, | oop | o2 | of | ong 
Ditto for Account..... +) 933 | 925 | 926 | O23) | 92 4 Od 
3 per Cents Reduced .. fort ox d o1 | «(ol 916 | 90) | 90 
New 3 per Cents Mgexd.! 915 91 94 | oth | oi 
Long Annuities. ...... . Sfexa) — 3 af | 3 
Kank Stock, 9 per Cent.... -2l0exd., 212 212 | «nly 212 211 
India Stock, 104 per Cent......... -| 229 —_ —_—\i— 230 —_— 
Exchequer Bills, 2jd. per diem ... -| 9pm. 9 1 | 7 10 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent!..........006++ o_o —_ \i—_ 1hjbe = 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Aetetam ccccccsesccsecvess 5 p. Ct. —_ | Mexican «....0scceeeeeee +3 p.Ct.| 21 
Belgian ..... Abe ou New York i — —_—_ 
Ditto........ ; 245— — | Peruvian 4 70 
Brazilian........seeeesees — | 99,exd.) Portuguese. t§— —_— 
Buenos Ayres .. — | 54) Ditto .. S ad _ 
Chilian. ae — |102) ex d.) Russian t— _ 
Danish . -\ _— Ditto..... a 89 
Ditto.. = 82) Sardinian . 87 
23- 625 | Spanish... a- ist 
4 — | 91g ex a.| Ditto New a 16 
7—- | — Ditto ( Passive) ......66ccceeesneee — 
-t- | — Turkish ....,.. 6 — | Tédexd, 
Massachusetts (Sterling)..6 — | 100 ex d.| Vemezucla..............00+ 33— 274 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— | | Banxe— { 
Bristol and Exeter. .......s0+0+0+ 894 Australasian ....scccceees eevee] 80 
Caledonian Seescescesene 60 ex d Hritish North American . | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ... Siexd Colonial. ......6.+006 eens 
Eastern Counties . il} Commercial of London. 
Great Northern.... | 98) London Chartd. Bnk. of A 205 
Great South. and W j 91 London Joint Stock. . (— 
Great Western ........seeee8 oe | 64 London and Westmins' a | 43 
Hull and Selby .......... 1054 National of Ireland ...... (— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire |} 75 National Provincial, — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..........-+ | 69 Oriental 393 
London, Brighton, & South Coast.| 99 Provincial of Irelan —_— 
London and Blackwall | 5 Union of Austratia ...........+. er 
London apd North-Western. .....| oe U Of LOMGOR once nerescaree 
London and South-Western. . ° 
ree sopceee | 68} Agua Fria,......... eo reneccessées 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_— Brazilian Imperial ...... 3 
SER DUNDES 6 vadercncececdcoces 28) Ditto (St. John del Rey) 30, 
North-Eastern—Berwick .. 70¢) 0 | — Cubre Copper... ....ccceceeee | oe 
North-Eastern—York .......+..++ | 4s | MisceLttan sous— | 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton.. —— | Australian Agricultural ......... 29 
Scottish Central......... sees) 8h exd.| Canada... 119 
South-Eustern and Dover,,...... og exd Crystal Pal | at 
Docks— | General Steam .........00.+005+ —_— 
East and West India........... 120 Pec! River Land and Mineral .. ‘| 22 
London ... 100 Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. 58 
St. Katherine : ° _ Royal Mall Steam..........+... | 69 
Vietoria...ssccccee ceccoeenecoces 15) South Australian ..........-060. | @ 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 Copper, Brit.Cakes.£126 0 0 .. 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pcs 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bors.... 0 0 0.. 0 60 0 
New Dollars ........0+-es00+ 0080 Lead, British Py 27010 0.,2110 0 
Silver in Bars, St © 5 Of | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 18 0 0... 1810 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 13. 
? z 8. s. | : s. s. - | s. 
Wheat, R.N. 64to72 | Rye........ 39 to 42 Maple.... 35to37 | Oats, Feed.. 24to 25 
‘ine ...... 76— 0} Barley - 29—31 White ... 40—43 Fine .. 26—27 
Old . o— 0 Malting .. 33—34 Boilers... 50 — 56 Poland... 26—27 
White O— 0/| Malt, Ord... 64—66 Beans, Ticks 36 — 40 | Pine .. 27—28 
Fine . o— @ Fine... . &— 0 Od .. 005. o—o Potato ... 27— 30 
Super. N.. 75—81 | Peas, Hog.. 33—35 | Indian Corn 44—45 | Fine .. 30—32 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, | WEEKLY AVERAGE. 








Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending April 7. 
Wheat.... 678. 10d. | Kye........ 39%. 11d. | Wheat..... 68s. . FO -rcccess 
Barley.... 30 65 Beans 4 8 | Barley..... 8 8 Beans 
Oats...... 20~C«i Peas 9 | Oats...... ~% Peas ....... 

Sn eects } mee : ee pete etna 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ..........- per sack 60s. to 68%, | Butter—Dest Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
BORGES co ccccs -cvccsccessossse 56 — 60 Carlow, 41, lis. to 54, 6s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 0 — 0 Bacon, Irish....... . 
Norfolk and Stockton.......... 49 — 50 Cheese, Cheshire 

American --+-per barrel 36 — 42 Derby, Plain .. 

Canadian. ........0ssc000s 3% — 42 Mame, LOGE... .cccc-cccscecseses 





. bu 
Bread, 84d. to 10}d. the 41b. loaf, Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. 0d. to Os. Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Smirurieco.* Meav or Carrtr at 








Newoate ano Leapenwatt.* 

sd. s. d sd s. ad. sd ada SmiTurievp. 
Beef... 210 to 3 6 to 3 2to4 6to4 10 Friday Monday. 
Mutton 3 O—3 6 o—48-—5 0 Beasts. 843 ..... 3,096 
Veal 30-40 o—48-—5 0 Sheep . 5,340 ..... 
Pork.. 3 4 O—44—4 6 | Calves 165 ..... 77 
Lamb.. 5 0 6—6 6—7 0 | Pigs... 320. . 405 

the offal, per 8 Ib. 
| WOOL. 

Kent Pockets to 280s Down & half-bred Hogs per lb. 10d.to Od, 
Choice ditt — 36u Wether and Ewe ..... 2.65.65. 10 — 1g 
Sussex ditto... 220 Leicester Hogget and Wether... © — 1Ig 
Farnham ditto 0 Skin Cumbing ...........0ss008 10 — 0 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. Smiruriery. 








Hay, Good........... 105s. 90s. to 92s. Bis. to 100s, 
Inferior . ) 6) oo = 
WOW vcnccsccese 0 o-_- 0 
Clover . oes eeecess 112 — 115 1000 0C— (2116 
Wheat Straw . 32 — 2 26 -— 2 
GROCERIES. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
















Rape Oil .. . per cwt. £213 © | Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb, 1s. 2d. to 2s. 64. 
Refine i - 315 0 Congou, fine.... 156 —2 2 
eee re oon Bes Pekoe, flowery ..........+ 16 —3 6 
Linsecd Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 15 0 0 In Kond—Duty ls. 6d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen ......08. Od, to Os. Od, Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 62s. 6d. to 5s. 6d, 
Moulds, per dozen.....0s. 0d. to Os. Od, Good Ordinary....... 46s. 6d. — 48s, 6d, 
Coals, Hetton weve 2le. Od Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 20s. 84. 
TOES. oc crcccsecccccececvcces ++ 2ls. Cd. | West India Molasses.,., 16s. Od. to 16s. 64, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





RYSTAL PALACE.—VISIT OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1855, —On this occasion, admission will 
confined to Season-Ti iders, and Ex- 
hibitors. The Entrances to the Park and Terraces will be 
open to the visitors after 10 o'clock ; but no admission into 
the Building will take place until after their Majesties have 
completed their private inspection. Some time after this, 
and when the visitors have taken up their places in the 
Palace, her Majesty and her Imperial guests wiil proceed 
through the entire length of the Building, waiting a short 
time in the Centre Transept, to hear the music of the Band. 
In addition to the ordinary Entrances to the Park—viz., the 





> 
FFICE OF ORDNANCE, 
llth April 1855. 
The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance do hereby 
give Notice, that a quantity of Harness, Serge, Leather, 
Canvass, Lead, Ashes, Files, Founder's Slag, Old Crucibles, 
Blankets, Rugs, Turner's Lathes, Wheels, and about forty 
Cords of Fir and Carriage Wood, &c. will be sold by Public 
Auction in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, on Tucrspay, 19th 
Arait 1855, at 11 o’clock in the Forenoon preciscly 
May be viewed from 16 till 4 o'clock on the three days pre- 
vious to the sale. 
Catalogues may be had at the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall; 
Tower of London; and the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
By order of the Board, J. WOOD, Secretary. 





Railway a Sydenham, and Anerly—a New 
at which can set down, will be Opened at the 
Southern Wing, in the Anerly Road. These Entrances will 
all be opened at 10 o'clock, and will remain open throughout 
the day. It must be distinctly understood that until their 
Majesties have finally quitted the Palace no person will be 
admitted to the Building except from the Terraces. The 
Basement Story, South Wing, and Railway Colonnade will 
be available to visitors during the whole day. The sale of 
season-tickets for the current year (expiring on the 30th in- 
stant) will be continued as at present at the reduced price of 
One Guinea Eacun. These tickets may be obtained at the | 
Palace and at the Company’s Office, 3, Adelaide Place, London 
Bridge. Season-Ticketholders are reminded that their 
tickets are not transferable, and that no infraction of this 
rule can be permitted under any circumstances. No Season- 
Ticketholder can be admitted without prod g his ticket 
in the usual way. No places will be reserved on this occa- 
sion. By order, 3. GROVE, Secretary. 


Crystal Palace, April 13th, 1855, 


4 a rn > 
| OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager.—Mr. Atraep Wiican. 

On Monday will be presented LAW FOR LADIES. Cha- 
racters by Messrs. A. Wigan, G. Vining, H. Cooper, Dan- 
vers, and Miss Castleton. After which KILL OR CURE. To 
conclude with THE YELLOW DWARF AND THE KING 

















HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 

Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed 
that the THIRD CONCERT will take place, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, onpay next, the 16th rvstanr. Pro 
gramme : Sinfonia in A, No. 2—Mendelssohn ; Cone erto, piano- 
forte, in B flat, No. 2, Mr. Lindsay Sloper—Beethoven ; 
Overture, Euryanthe—Weber ; Sinfonia in C minor, No. 
Beethoven; Overture, “ Les Deux Journées "—Cherubini. 
Voeal Performers: Madame Rudersdorff and Herr Formes. 
Conductor: Herr Ricuarp Waesen.—To begin at 8; doors 
open at half-past 7. Single tickets, 1/. Is.; double tickets, 
lJ, 10s. ; triple tickets, 2/. 5s. ; to be had at Messrs. Appison 
and Hottrer's, 210, Regent Street. 


DAM AND EVE.—This great original 





Admission One Shilling. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to receive the 





the purchase of Works of Art, will be held at the Theatre 
Royal Haymarket, by the kind permission of J. B. Buckstone, 
Esq. on Tuesday the 24th inst. at 11 for 120’clock—The Right 
Hon. Lord Monreacte, President. The receipt for the cur- 
rent year will procure admission for member and friends. 
GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 
444, West Strand, April. LEWIS FOCOCK, Secs. 


or THE GOLD MINES. | 


work, by JOSEPH VAN LERIUS, is now on View at | 
57, Pall Mall, opposite Marlborough House, from 11 to 6 daily. | 


Council's Report, and to distribute the amount subscribed for | 


-TqTr NOTT TAD + > 
\s* LUM LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
4 72, Cornhill, London. 
Established 1524. 
Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
lor Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
The only Office on purely Proprietary principles, involving 
therefore no Partnership among a y-holders. 
For Prospectuses, Proposal- papers, &c. apply to 
M RNLE ay HOP KINS, 
Resident Director. 


UX IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 1, King William Street, City, London. Es- 
tablished 1834 on by special act of Parliament, 6 
William IV. cap. 54. 

Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S8. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The successful operations of this Society have enabled he 
TDirectors for the last twelve years to reduce the Premiums 
on Policies entitled to participate in profits on an average . 
more than forty-four per cent, and during the last four years 
a reduction of forty-five per - nt has been declared. Weekly 
Board Day, es at 1 o’Clock. 

MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


(PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- | 
PANY. 1, Old Broad Street, London. Instituted 1820, 
William R. Robinsion, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scale of Premiums adopted by this Office will be found 
ofa very moderate character, but at the same time quite ade- 
quate to the risk incurred, 

Four-fifths or 80 per cent of the Profits are assigned to 
Policies every Fifth Year, and may be applied to increase the 
sum insuret,to an immediate payment in cash, or to the re- 
duction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 

the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 50/. and upwards, on the security of Policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when 
they have acquired an adequate value. 

Secunity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 
pany are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000. of 
which 140,000/. is invested, from the risk incurred by mem- 
bers of Mutual Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 
clusive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 
by the following statement— 

At the close of the last Financial Year the 
Sums Assured, including Bonus added, 
A@MOUNEM CO... cece cece ce eeeeeeeeetee £2,500,000 





























The Premium Fund to more than.. 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the e 
source, tO.. «+. Coederecdecersveesees . 109,000 


Insurances, without partic Ayer in Profits, may be ef- 
fected at reduced rates. MUEL INGAL iL, Actuary. 








QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
kK COMPANY, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1647. 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at Adelaide at par. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and sent for collection ; business 
with the Australian colonies generally conducted through 
the Bank's Agents. 

Apply at the Company's Office, No. 54, Old Broad Street, 


London 
London, April 1855. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 





SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, . M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 
At the ANNUAL MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in 
Craven Street, on Wepyespay, the 4th day of April 1855— 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Romney, President, in the chair— 
the accounts of receipt and expenditure for twelve months, 
ending the 3lst of December 1854, having been laid upon the 
table, duly audited, the Secretary reported that the number 
of Debtors discha and relieved from the undermentioned 
Prisons, during the same period, was 171, of whom 130 had 
wives and 348 children, the average expense of whose libera- 
tion, including every charge connected with the Charity, was 
134. 1s. Ojd. for each debtor discharged and relieved, viz. 

























Appleby ........ Reading ........ 3 
Brecon . 4.5.54 |Shrewsbury i 
Bristol .... - | Stafford ........ 3 
Cambridge — Surrey (Horse 
Cardiff ... 1 monger Lane). 6 
Cardigan . ) Wilton ....... eo 3 
Coventry .. 1 | Winchester . » & 
Dorchester. 2 MCON'S 2.0606 1\ Worcester . 1 
Dover ..... 2, Whitecross 41) York .....050005 8 
Durham . 1 Maidstone ...... = 
Exeter..... . 6 Manchester. 9 Total, from 33 

ucester ..... 4/Morpeth........ 2| | Prisons..., 171 
Haverford West. 1Norwich ..... - 4& 


Resolved—That the sincerest thanks of the Governors be 
—— to the Right Hon. the Earl of Romney, for his 

rdship’s great kindness in personally presiding over the 
Society's meetings, and for the generous interest evinced 
by his Lordship in all its concerns. 

Resolved—That ~ teful acknowledgments of - 
Society be presented njamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
— and efficient performance of the duties of Treasurer 

ereof. 

Resolved—That the most cordial thanks of the Governors 
be presented to Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Har- 
wood, Esq. for their most valuable services in auditing the 

ace ounts of the ty. 

esolved—That the President and Governors embrace the 
present occasion to express to Mr. Lunn their high apprecia- 
tion of the zeal, assiduity, and talent, with which he has, for 
upwards of twenty-five years, performed the duties of Secre- 
tary of the Society. 


which 21 were approved, 4 rejected, and 2 deferred for in- 


quiry. 

The Secretary reported—That since the meeting held on 
the 7th of March, 6 debtors, of whom 5 had wives and 13 
children, have been from the prisons of England 
and Wales; the expense of whose liberation, including every 
charge connected with the Society, was 142/. 16s. 5d. and the 
following 

Benefaction received since the last Report— 
Henry Drummond, Esq. per Messrs. Drummond..A. £5 5 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drammon: ds, Herries, 

Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 

where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 

ws the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
ednesday in every month, JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 


AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR | 


7O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
Bt MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia,) Constipa- 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Cough, Consamption, and Debility. By DU BARRY’S 
delicious  EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty 
times its cust in medicine. 

A few vat of 59,000 cures are here given. 

re No. 71, of dyspe psia, from the Right Hon. the LORD | 
STUART DE DECIES. “ I have derived considerable bene- 
fit from Iu Parry's Re valenta Arabica Food, and consider it 
due to yourselyes and the pullic to authorize the publication 
of these lines. Srvanr pe Decigs.” 
From the Dowager-Countess of Castlestuart. 

Cure 52,692.—Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 9th 
December 1854. The DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE- 
STUART feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, 
to state that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, 
bile, great nervousness and irritability of many years’ stand- 
ing. This Food deserves the confidence of all sufferers, and 
may be considered a real blessing. Inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered. 

Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 
leney, spasms, sic kness’ at the stomach and vomiting, have 
been removed by Du Barry's excellent food. 

“ Manta Jotty, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 
lb., 28. 9d.; 2ib., 4s. 6d.; 5Sib., Lls.; 121b., 22s.; super- 
refined, Ilb., 68.; 21b.,11s.; 51b., 22s. ; 101b., 338. The 10Ib. 
and 12lb. carriage free on _receipt of a post-office order, | 





—Barry, Du Barry, and Co.,77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 

don agents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
jesty, 182, Piceadilly ; and also at 60, Grac echurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside ; "330 and 451 Strand; 55, 
Charing Cross; 54, Upper Baker Street. 


HE PERFECT SU 











re J7 Dar aaa ik > 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED | 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next tosterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 





for the =e Deneat conferred upon the Charity or us | 


The cases of 27 Petitioners were afterwards considered ; of | 








Threaded or 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s | 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern, 
&. &. &. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen . 18 26 32 
Dessert Forks “a - 30 40 46 
Dessert Spoons __,, 30 42 48 
Table Forks me 40 56 64 
Table Spoons 58 66 





Tea and coffee se ‘ts, waiters, candlesticks, &c. at propor- 
tion nate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 





| process 
{ — CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 

Table Spoons and Forks, F — Thread. King’s. 
| full size, 50 ogg eeeeeee Bs. ccccce BBB ceccee 308, 

Dessert ditto ditto. 10 socess = a 
Tem GittO.ccccccscscrccccvee BF covvee BL cevcee 

7 
HE BEST SHOW ‘OF TRON BED. 


STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. 
He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, devoted to the 
EXCLUSIVE SHOW of iron and brass bedsteads and 
children’s cots, with appropriate bedding and mattresses. 
Common iron bedsteads, from 16s. ; portable folding bedsteads, 
from 12s. 6d.; patent iron bedsteads, fitted with dovetailed 
joints and patent sacking, from 17s. 6d.; and cots, from 20s. 
each. Handsome ornamental iron and brass bedsteads, in 
great variety, from 2/. 13s. 6d. to 151. 15s. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGERY , (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
and Japanned Wares,) so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 


| the Clans, 


| Dreghorn, Esq. St. 


eS 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 
Harley Street. Incerposated by Royal om ~ 
For GENERAL FEMALE EDUCATION, and f a ‘sa — 
Certificates of Knowledge. EASTER TERM will com. 
MENCE Tuvaspay, 19th Arric. 
C. G. NICOLAY, Deputy Chairman. 
THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
ARCHIBALD M'LELLAN, ESQ. GLASGOW. 
On Tuonspay, 19th Arait, and Two following days. 
(By order of David i Dreghorn, Esq. Trustee.) 


i ee C. R. BROWN and J. MA. 

CINDOE WILL SELL this very Interesting and Va- 
luable LIBRARY, by Public Auction, in their 

FINE ART GALLERY, 119, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 

commencing each day atl o'clock p. m. 

C ‘omprising—Galerie du Musée de France, par Rovien, lo 
vols. imperial 8vo. half-bound, morocco gilt edges; Galerie 
du Palais Roy 1, par De Fontenai, 3 vols. folio; Costume of 
by John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, 
folio, cloth and boards ; Dr. Beattie’s Scotland, Switzerland’ 





| and Waldenses, illustrated, 4 vols. 4to. morocco, super extra. 
| Works of the Early Masters in Stained Glass, folio, half- 


morocco; Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, 
2 vols. fulio, morocco, super extra ; Amours de Psyche et de 
Cupidon, folio, half-moroeco, extra; Musée de Peinture et 
Sculpture, 17 vols. i2mo. russia, extra; Claud’s Liber Verita. 
tis, 3 vols. folio, russia, extra, gilt edges; Lodge's Portraits, 
proofs on India Se aper, 12 vols. half-bound, morocco, gilt back 

and top edges; Swan's Views of the Lakes of Scotland, Clyde, 





| and Glasgow and Environs, proofs on India paper, 4 vols. 4to. 


sumptuously bound in morocco, super extra. 


Arnold's Handel's Works, in Full Score, 32 vols. folio, half. 
bound morocco; Clarke’s Handel's Works, for the Organ or 
Pianoforte, 15 vols. folio, half-bound calf, gilt ; Handel's Mes- 
siah, various editions, fur Wind instruments and Pianoforte, 
in superb bindings; Collection of Chorusss from Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, &c. 22 vols. folio, cloth. 

Caleott’s Glees, Catches, and Canons, 3 vols. folio, morocco 
extra; Geo. Thomson's Collection of Scottish Airs, with En- 
gravings, 5 vols. folio, half-morocco ; Select Melodies of Scot- 
land, with Engravings, 6 vols. 4to. — super extra, gilt 
edges ; Irish Melodies, folio, morocco, extra 

Inchbald’s British Drama, British ‘Theatre, and Parees, 42 
vols. 12mo. calf, extra; Ben Jonson's Works, 9 vols. royal 
Svo. large paper, calf, gilt; Boydell’s Shakspeare’s Dramatic 
Works, revised by Steevens, proof impressions, 9 vols. im- 
perial folio, morocco, super extra, gilt edges ; Knight's Pic. 
torial Shakspeare (with Biographical vol.) 8 vols. 8vo. russia, 
extra; Chaucer's Works in Black Letter, folio (London, 
1687) ; Boydell’s edition of Milton, 3 vols. imperial folio, 
sumptuously bound in morocco, super extra, gilt 
Ossian’s Poems Illustrated, 3 vols. Svo. calf, extra ; Scott's 
Works; Smirke’s Designs, on India paper, proofs, 10 vols. 
moroceo, §Vo. super extra; Wynton’s Orygynale Cronikil of 
Scotland, 2 vols. royal Svo. vellum, gilt edges. 

Macklin’s splendid edition of the Bible, 7 vols. atlas folio, 
russia, gilt edges ; Don Quixote, Smirke's edition, proofs on 
India paper, 4 vols. 4to. morocco, super extra, richly gilt ; 
Lane’s Thousand and One Nights, 3 vols. large 8vo. cloth ; Sir 
Walter Scott's Works, 41 vols. 8vo. russia, extra doubled 
titled ; Blackwood's Magazine, commencing with vol. 2], 
1839, to vol. 45, 1850, half-russia, extra—the remainder in 
parts ; Dibdin's Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 5 vols. imperial 8vo 
morocco, super extra ; Decameron, 3 vols. royal 8vo. morocco, 
super extra ; Edinburgh Review, from its commencement in 
182 till 1826, 44 vols. 8vo. half-russia ; Publications of the 
Maitland Club; Walton's and Cotton's Complete Angler, 
large paper edition, India paper proofs, 8vo. morocco, super 
extra ; Alison's History of Europe, 10 vols. ; Cook's Voyages, 
al 4to. and atlas folio, calf gilt ; Cockburn’s Life of 
Lord Jeffrey, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth ; Wellington's Despatches, 13 
vols, #vo. half bound, morocco, extra ; Britton’s, Brayley’s, 
and Brewer's England and Wales, 26 vols. 8vo. calf, extra. 

Catalogues, now ready, may be had at the Auctioneer’s 
Chambers, 119, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; from David 
Enoch Square ; or Messrs. John Smith and 
Sons, St. Vincent Street ; in London, from Messrs. Foster and 
Sons, Pall 3} ; in Edinburgh, from Messrs. Dowells and 
Lyon. Price One Shilling each ; by post on receipt of 18 
Postage-stamps. 

On View on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 16th, 17th 









| and 18th April, in Fine Art Gallery, 119, St. Vincent Street, 


Glasgow. Sale each day at One o’Clock, p. m. 
. "A About 300 Lots w ‘il be ——— to each day. 


DINNEFORD'S 
JURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixneronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 
Xk. DE JONG 
IGHT BROW N COD- “LIVER OIL, 
Prepared for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical Analysis. 
Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 








| The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S.E. F.LS. 


Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c. &c. 

“I know that no one can be better, and few so well ac- 
quainted with the physical and chemical properties of this 
medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority 
on the subject. The oil which you gave me was of the very 





| finest quality, whether considered with reference to its co- 
| lour, flavour, or chemical properties ; 


and lam satisfied that 
for medicina al purposes no finer oil can be procured.’ 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. F.L.S. Member of the Royal 

College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free Hospi- 

tal, Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, 

Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. 

“I have more than once, at different times, subjected 
your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this unknown 
to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from all im- 
purity, and rich in the constituents of bile. So great is my 
confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it in pre- 
ference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest ‘and best condition.” 

Sold in bottles, labelled with Dr. De Jongh's Stamp and 
Signature, wrrnHovt w ‘HICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. De Senghts 
sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United King- 
dum and the British Possessions. 

oe . ny be obtained in the Country, 

and Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be ex- 
eave need in procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansar, Harrorp, and 
Co. will forward four half-pint bottles to any part of England, 
carriage paid,on receipt of a gpg ae e of 10s. 
Half-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s . 6d. ; Pin (20 ounces,) 4s. 94.; 
Quaris, (40 ounces,) 9s IMPERL AL ME ASURE. 


PoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND 


PILLS extraordinary remedies for the cure of Had 
Legs.—Extract of a letter from Mr. John Anthony, residing 
near Llandovery, dated March 16, 1855. To Professor Hollo 

way : Sir—I suffered for ten years with a bad leg, apparently 
a white swelling, which caused me to keep my bed for two 
years ; from an injury afterwards it formed into a woum 
and sixteen pieces of bone were taken out ; I tried several 
medica Imen, but they could not cure my leg ; I am, howeveT, 
happy to say that your ointment and pills effectually hea! led 
the wound in about one month. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, 








from respectable Che- 











39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1, 
,& 3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S ‘PLACE: 





and at Professor Hottoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York 
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MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


This day is published, 3 volumes, post 8yo. 31s, 6d. 
a ‘ + 
WESTWARD HO! 
OR 


THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF Sir AMYAS LEIGH, Knight, 





Of Burrough, in the County of Devon, 


IN THE REIGN OF WFR Met aATadtTaTS warremy anew Prrvapemer 


—vNe MaevereayvUy AMAA aA A WV 244444) 4444441448441 SBR 


Rendered into Modern English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 











PRELOAR’ S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 


MANUFACTURES are distinguished by perfection of 


workmanship combined with moderate charges.—Ware- 


house, 42, Ludgate Hill, London. © Catalogues free 


— — 
EVEES AND DRAWINGROOMS.— | 


4 Messrs. NICOLL have several ELEGANT SUITS 
odapted for the above for INSPECTION and USE, at 
moderate prices. —114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street. 


TOW READY.—The ALLIED 
SLEEVR CAPE or WRAPPER, Waterproof, yet eva- 
porable, adapted for the Spring Season. Price One Guinea 
To be had only of the Patentees (and recognized Agents) H 
J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, 
and 22, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


TAG” CADW UL OOATA. CADE Ga 
TOTICE.—OVER-COATS, CAPES, Xe. 
One of the largest Stocks in London of every descrip- 
tion ; first-class garments at lowest charges. Also of Youths 
ditto. All made thoroughly impervious to rain, without ex- 
tra charge, or made to order at a day's notice. W. BERDOE, 
96. New Bond Street, and 69, Cornhill (only). 

AU DE COLOGNE. — BREIDEN- 
BACH annoances that since the duty on Eau de Cologne 
was reduced by the last tariff, he has permanently enlarged 
the size of the bottles, the case of six flacons being now equal 
te seven of the old standard. 10s. Case of Six, 2s. singly.— 

* Perfumery Warehouse, 1573, New Bond Street. 





TO MEDICINE FOR THE CURE OF 


ASTHMA; CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS, was ever 





attended with such speedy and unfailing success as Dr. Lo- 
cock’s Pulmonic Wafers. In every newspaper and periodi- 
cal in the kingdom may be seen testimonisls of their wonder- 


ful efficacy. To singers and public speakers they are invalua 





a —_ Now eta Gratis po Post Free. 
A LIST OF 
SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 
Withdrawn from Mudie’s Select Library, 


And offered to the Secretaries of Literary Institutions and others 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for cash. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 








_ this extensive Library, by every Subscriber of One Gurvea per Annum, and by all 


ble for clearing and strengthening the voice. They havea | 


pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9¢., and lls. per box. Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors. 





. as 
[TH UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING 


MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Subscription Two Guineas per annum. Subscribers an- 
nually presented with One Guinea’s-worth of Music. 

Daity News.—Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its 
contents. 

Mvsicat Tives.—In completeness it stands perfectly alowe. 

Moagnino Post.—The Catalogue containing 42,000 works 
necessary for every lover of music 

Oxsrr vER.—We desire to witness the success of an establish- 
ment such as this. 

Town Subscribers are supplied with Two, Country Sub- 
scribers with Six Guineas’-worth of Music at a time 

Prospectuses, on application to G. Scnecrmann and Co 
Importers of Foreign Music and Publishers, 86, Newgate 
Street. 








New Edition, revised and enlarged, in 12mo. with nu- 
merous additional Wood-cuts, price 7s. 6d. 
i} RS. R. LEE’S ELEMENTS of NA- 
TURAL HISTORY; or First Principles of 
Zodlogy: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Ac- 
counts of the most Remarkable Animals. For the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons. 
“ A good text-book for pupil-teachers.”— Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on Education. 
London: Loycman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Now ready, ee 10s. each, handsomely bound in cloth, 
the Third Volume of the Natural History Division, 
and the Third Volume of the Geographical Division, 


of 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. Con- 
. ducted by Mr. Cuartxs Knicut, and illustrated 
with upwards of 5000 Wood Engravings. These two 
Divisions will be completed by the publication of the 
Fourth Volumes of each in November next, and form 
the most complete Cyclopedias of Geography and 
Natura] History ever produced. Published also in 
my | Parts, price 2s. each, and in Weekly Numbers, 
price 6d, 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s. ; 
y post, for ls. 6d. 


or b 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
L Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for 
Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together with 
Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that 
sterling happiness only attainable through the judicious 
observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a 
Physician. 
London: Piper, Broruers, and Co. 23, Paternoster 
Row; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 3%, Cornhill 
and all Booksellers. 


Price 2d. ; or 6d. free by post, (in stamps,) Ninetieth Edit. 


HE NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 
THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the — reader, and contains numerous c.ises, prac- 
tically illustrating the restoration of health to the most 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 

For indigestion, constipation, diarrhea, palpitation of the 
heart, flatulency, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver 
cough, asthma, bronchitis, consym ption, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, irritation of the kidneys and bladder, rheumatism, 
gout, despondency, spleen, heartburn, &c. 

London: J. Griert, 49, Paternoster Row ; J. Gor- 











Don, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers 


First-Class Country Subscribers of Two Gurveas and upwards. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 





KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 





This day, Third Edition, with additional Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


T r aI ‘ 
HANDBOOK OF- PAINTING, 
(The Italian Schools. ) 

FROM THE AGE OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
From the German of KUGLER. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE, R.A. 
President of the Royal Academy. 
With 150 Illustrations, by GEORGE SCHARF. 
Uniform with the above, post 8vo. 12s, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. (The German and Dutch 


Schools.) From the German of Kveter. Edited, with Notes, by Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. With Ilustra- 
tions, by Grornce Scuarr. 
Also, post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. (The Spanish and French 
Schools.) By Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. With Illustrations, by Georce Scuarr, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL'’S WORKS. 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, with 750 Wood-cuts, 8vo. 14s. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; 


Or the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants as Illustrated by 
its Geological Monuments. 
By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 


“It is now more than three years since the appearance of the last edition. In that interval the science of 
geology has been advancing as usual at a rapid pace, making it desirable to notice many new facts and opinions, 
and to consider their bearing on the previously acquired stock of knowledge. In my attempt to bring up the 
information contained in this treatise to the present state of the science, I have added no less than 200 new illus- 
trations and 140 new pages of text, which, if printed separately and in a less condensed form, might have con- 
stituted alone a volume of respectable size.” —Awuthor’s Preface. 





Also, Ninth and Revised Edition. Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


OR THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS 
As Illustrative of Geology. 








Also, Third and Cheaper Edition. Map. 4 vols, post 8vo. 6s. each, 


LYELL’S TWO VISITS TO NORTH AMERICA, 


CANADA, AND NOVA SCOTIA: 
With Geological Observations. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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AR-TERMS and WAR-IMPLE- | 

MENTS POPULARLY EXPLAINED. By 

Atrrep Pirer. Price ls. 6d.—Simpxin, MARSHALL, 
and Co. London; and of all Booksellers. 


CUTARI. By the Hon. and Rev, 
Sypvey Gopotruin Ospornr. Illustrated by 
Sketches made on the spot by Preciosi, price 8s. 6a. 
The Second Edition will be ready in a few days. 
Dickinson, Broruers, 114, New aed Street. 


This day is published, price 63. 6 i 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIV ‘ERSITY 
CALENDAR, for the Year 1855. 
Cambridge : Deicnron, Bexr, and Co. London: Bett 
and os vy, 186, "Fleet Street. 











CIPLE, Translated from the Original Text. 
with Notes. By Cuartes Cotirer, M.v. £.X.5. 
Cambridge: Macuiitan and Co. London: Beri and 

ae 186, Fleet Street. 
oolscap 8vo. price 2s. 
ISTERS "OF CHARITY, and some 

Visits with them, bein Letters. to a Friend in 
England. With Two Engrav ngs, 

London: J, Mscwres Aldersgate Street, and New 
Bond Street. 
~ This day is published, 
porus. By Bessre Rayner Parkes. 
Large post 8vo. 5s. New and enlarged Edition. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


DNase ON "THE VITAL PRIN- 








This INE EY TIRG 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
JOUR THROUGH the UNITED 
STATES and PART of CANADA. By the Rev. 
Rosert Everest, M.A. late Chaplain to the East India 
Company.—London : Joun Cuapman, 8, King William 
Street, Strand. 
Just NUAT” fea a 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
A MA PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Saar including the Practice of the Col- 
lodion Process. By T. Freperick Harpwics, late 
onstrator of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
London: = Cuurcuitt, New aornbaton Street. 








ist read 0. 
NALY TICAL vV LEW of of NEWTON’S 
PRINCIPIA. a. Henry Lord Brovenam, 
¥F.R.S. Member of the National Institute of France, 
and of the Royal Academy of Naples; and E. J. Rovrn, 
B.A. of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Loxyeman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


Fourth Edition, with 20 coloured Plates, 8vo. price l4s. 
ONALD'S FLY-FISHER'S ENTO- 
MOLOGY, Illustrated by coloured Representa- 
tions of the Natural and Artificial Insect; with a few 
Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and 
Grayling Fishing. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Now ready, gratis and post-free, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RE- 
CENT WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SE- 
LECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced 
prices for cash. 
Cuartes Epwarp Meonir, 510, New Oxford Street, 
——st and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
ye ext week, in small 8vo. 6s 
TARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN IN 
THE CRIMEA: including an Account of the 
Battles of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann. 


By Lieut. Georcr Prarp, 20tlr Regiment. 
Lendon: Ricuarp Bentixy, New Burlington Street. 


This day is paueeees = small 8vo, with an 


ion, 63. 
j ORLDS BEY OND THE EARTH. 
By Moytacu Lyon Pasttuirs. 

“The great question of ‘The Plurality of Worlds’ 
is here handled with great boldness and originality.”— 

John Bull. 
London: Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 
~~ Sixth Edition, 8vo. with “Maps ‘and Plans, 15s. 

MYHE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

OF THE WORLD, 
FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 
By Professor Creasy, 

Professor of History at University College, London, 
and late ios of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, 

Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Thi blished, t 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY, 


From the First French Revolution to the 
Year 1850. 














By Ricuarp Heser Wricutson, 

* This history is as valuable as it was necessa If 
any one wishes to know what Italy is now, am will find 
the information in these pages.”— Daily News. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 6s. bd. 
4) beeen TRAITS, with SOMETHING 
oT THEM. 

; Dr. Doray. 
Also. oie the same Author, 

HABITS AND MEN; with Remnants of Records 
on the Makers of Both. Second Edition, post 8vo. 





7s. 

* Pull of ag = facts and racy anecdotes, charm- 
ingly told.”— North British Review. 

London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, in in 8vo. with Maps and Plans, a 
NARRATIVES OF PASSAGES IN TH a 
Gj REAT WAR WITH FRAN CE, 
I from 1799—1810. 

By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Bunsvry, K.C.B. 
Formerly Quartermaster-General to the Army in 
the Mediterranean. 

* It is as interesting as a record of brave deeds as it 
is valuable as a répertoire of historical facts.” — 
Britannia. 





London: Ricwarp Bentrry, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. CCVI. 
(On Tuesday next. 


Aprit 1855. 8vo. price 6s. 
ConTENTS : 
1. Slavery in the United States. 
2. Siberia. 
3. English Surnames. 
4. The Correction of Juvenile Offenders. 
5. Hue’s Travels in China. 
6. Pascal Paoli. 
7. The Chemistry of Common Life. 
8. Autocracy of the Czars. 


9. Lord Brougham on Criminal Procedure. 
10. Army Reform. 





Announcements. 
3. 
MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH. By his Daughter Lady Hortanp. Witha 


Selection from his Letters, Edited by Mrs. Austin. 2 
vols. 8vo. {in May. 


3. 
CLEVE HALL. 


“Amy Herbert,” “ The Experience of Life,” &c. 
vols. fcap, 8vo. {Zar ly in ‘tay. | 


4. 
THE CRIMEA; 


dern History: 
with Sketches of the Scenery and People. 
T. Mitner, M.A. Post 8vo. 


By the Rev. 
(In May. | 


5. 
THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE’S 


ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and SOCIAL, from the | 
| 
and GOLD: or. 


- Edinburgh Review.” (Nearly ready. 


6. 
LAND, LABOUR, 


Two Years in Victoria. By Witt1am Howrrr. 
post 8vo. 


2 vols. 
[In May. 


By the Author of | 


its Ancient and Mo- | 


the Khans, the Sultans, and the Czars; | 





NARRATIVE of the CRUISE of the | 


YACHT “ MARIA ” among the FAROE ISLANDS in 
1854. Royal 8vo. with 11 coloured Plates. 
(Nearly ready. 


8. 

A GLOSSARY of MILITARY TERMS: 
intended as a Handbook for Junior Officers, Candi- 
dates for Commissions, snd Readers of Military His- 
tory. 

9. 
The Traveller's Library, Part 82. 

PRINTING: its Antecedents, Origin, 


and Results. 16mo, price 1s. [On the 30th tnst. 





Just published. 
x. 

TEGOBORSKI’S COMMENTARIES 
on the PRODUCTIVE FORCES of RUSSIA. Vol. I. | 
8vo. lds. 

xI. 

THE Rev. B. POWELL’S ESSAYS on 

the SPIRIT of the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, the 


| 
} 
| 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCII, 
is published Tn1s pay. 
ConTENTS = 
1. The Crystal Palace. 
2, Venetian Despatches—Embassy to Henry VIII, 
3. Madame de Maintenon. 
4. The Forester. 
5. Food and its Adulterations. 
6. Death of the Emperor Nicholas. 
7. Sir Richard Steele. 
8. Public Affairs. 
Jonx Murray, Albemarle Street. 














Wy SStMINSTER REVIEW. New 
Series.—No. XIV. Apri 1855. Price 63, 


ConTENTs : 
1. Memoirs of the Court of Austria. 
2. Dryden and his Times. 
3. Our Army : its Condition and its Wants. 
4. Lord Palmerston as Premier. 
Wiatay How ond hie Writings, 
6. Reorganization of the Civil Service. 
7. Administrative Example of the United States, 
Contemporary Literature: } 1. Theology—} 2, 
Politics and Edueation—} 3. Science—} 4. 
Classics and Philology—} 5. History and Tra. 
vels, Biography—} 6. Belles Lettres—} 7. Art. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH TOUCUE, 
Completing the Work, of 














N EMOIRS of the COURT and CA. 
IVi BINETS of GEORGE III. From Original 
Family Documents. By the Duke of Buckinenam and 
| Cuanpos, K.G. &e. Will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Hursr and Brackett, Successors to Mr. Cor- 
BURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 

Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF THE LATE RIGHT HON. 


ICHARD LALOR SHEIL. 
By Torrens M‘Cuctacn, Esq. 

“Such a man as Sheil eminently deserved a biogra- 
phy, and Mr. M‘Cullagh has, we think, proved himself 
an nly proper person to undertake it. His 
narrative is lucid and pleasant, sound and hearty in 
sentiment, and sensible in dissertation; altogether we 
may emphatically call this book an excellent biogra- 
phy.”— Daily News. 


Also, just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


M* SHEIL’S LEGAL AND POLI- . 


TICAL SKETCHES. 
Edited by M. W. Savacer, Esq. 


IVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF 
ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. Everett Green. 
The Sixth and Concluding Volume. 
Published for H. Counury, by his Suceessors, Hurst 
and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready at ‘all the Libraries, 


a ISS JEWSBURY’S NEW NOVEL, 


CONSTANCE HERBERT. 3 vols. 
***Constance Herbert’ is a poem in its beauty and 
its lofty purpose —a romance in its variety and fasci- 
nation. The tale is deeply interesting. It will be 
read with rare pleasure.”— Atheneum. 
AM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
“NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE.” 
2 vols. 
*€ Full of fun and fancy.””— Atheneum. 
“ Every page of the beok is amusing.” — Examiner. 
HE SECRET MARRIAGE; or Con- 
trasts in Life. A Novel. 
By Miss Fanny Witutams. 3 vols. 


T= WIFE’S TRIALS. A Novel. 


vols. 
** The lovers of fiction will derive both pleasure and 
profit from the perusal of this impressive and instruc- 


| tive tale.” — Britannia. 


UNITY of the WORLDS, and the PHILOSOPHY of | 


CREATION. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


x1. 


HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS, sell 
from Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.’ Se- 
cond and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 
feap. 8vo. 21s. 

xII. 


HENRY ROGERS’S ADDITIONAL 
ESSAYS, from the ‘Edinburgh Review.” 
uniformly with the First Edition, and forming a Third 
Volume. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

xIv. 

SISTERS of CHARITY, CATHOLIC 
and PROTESTANT, ABROAD and at HOME. By 
Mrs. Jameson. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


xv. 


The CHRIST of HISTORY: an Argu- 


ment grounded in the Facts of his Life on Earth. By 
the Rev. J. Youne, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XVI. 

GREGOROVIUS'S CORSICA. Trans- 
lated for the ** Traveller's Library” by Russert. Mar- 
TINEAU, M.A. 1l6mo. 3s. 6d. cloth; or in 3 Parts, 1s. 
each. 

XVII. 

Mr. J. SILK BUCKINGHAM'S AU- 
TOBIOGRAPHY: including - Voyages, Travels, 
Adventures, Speculations, &c. Vols. 1. and II. post 
8vo. with Portrait, price 21s. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 


LonGMANS. 


Printed | 


| of Animated Nature: in 





Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cornury, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


In feap. 8vo. price = each, > aatins 12s. roan ; or 


AUNDER'S TREASURY of NaA- 
TURAL HISTORY; or a Popular Dictionary 
which the Zodlogical Charac- 
teristics that distinguish the different Classes, Genera, 
and Species, are combined with a variety of interestin 
Information Illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, an 
General Economy of the Animal Kingdom; with 3 
Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Ap- 
pendix. 

Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s. each, 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE; and 
SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. 

London : Lonoway, Brows, Green, and Lonomans. 








This day is published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OME ACCOUNT of Mrs. CLARINDA 
SINGLEHART. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 
By the same Author, 
CHERRY AND VIOLET. In antique. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. Ditto. 
CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. 
MADAME PALISSY. Ditto. 
MARY POWELL. In antique. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Uniform. 


MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Ditto. 
Arruvue Haty, Virrvg, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 








London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 320, Strand, in he 
County of Middlesex, Prioter, at the office of Jossrn Cuat 
tron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's ip 
the West, in the City of London ; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru Crayton, at 9, W ellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 
—Sarvavar, léth Arace 1855. 
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